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The highest award in 1915 
The highest reward in 1918 


A Complete Vindication 


E HAVE BEEN TRIED bya jury of our peers; 
a large and ever increasing group of American 
Business Men has rendered its verdict in our favor— 


hence our reward is complete and in every way entirely 
satisfactory. 


Our reward consists in the confidence reposed in us and in our ability 
to render a particular SERVICE; a service long sought by the man of 
business, but heretofore difficult to obtain. 


No matter whether the yearly business transacted be compassed by many 
millions or merely a few thousands of dollars, the man at its head is 
assured that we are in a position to positively guarantee to him 100 per 
cent efficiency in his accounting department. In other words KALa- 
MAzoO Loose Lear Devices AND ACCOUNTING SysTEMs, plus brains 
and our experience, equals 100 per cent. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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What Do People Think About 
Your Bank? 


HE PUBLIC APPRAISES YOUR BANK from your utterances 
in your newspaper space. 


CQ] Before people commit their financial interests to a bank 
they form a good opinion of it. 


CQ] Your newspaper advertisements are crystalizing opinion, favorable 
or adverse, in many minds. There are people trying to find out right 
now what kind of a bank yours is. 


CQ] Does your newspaper advertising reflect an overwhelming pride 
in your personnel, your resources, your equipment, your intregrity and 
traditions? 


Q] Or does it reflect a genuine interest in people—the nation's build- 
ers, yes, the bank builders? 


Q] Does it indicate to the public that your institution is alive to the 
opportunities of the hour and ready to go forward with clients to meet 
these opportunities? 


Q] ls the space your advertisement occupies a bright spot in the paper 
to which people will turn for the encouragement of aspiration and for 
guidance in building their resources? 

” o ” > ” 
Q| Banks are at the flood tide of opportunity. Bank advertising of the 
pre-war style is adjourned 


CQ] Reconstructed bank newspaper publicity is playing a large part in 
steadying an awakened nation. 


Q) This organization is seeking a limited number of new clients who 
are abreast of the times. 


It has some very definite ideas as to what bank newspaper 
publicity should be, henceforth. These ideas are enlarged 
upon in a booklet ‘‘Bank Newspaper Advertising fitted to the 
times.’’ This booklet will besent on request to bank officers. 


HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 


FINANCIAL ADDERTISING 
ST. PAUL NEW YORK 
University and Wheeler Avenues 31 Nassau Street 
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Income Tax Service 


Is an All-Year Duty of the Banker to His Customers 











P Are you prepared to give this service 
| without undue expense and a heavy 
: strain on the machinery of your bank @ 





HE INCOME TAX is not 
a seasonal affair. It does 
not mean a short period of 
bookkeeping activity, the filing of 
a report, and then a relapse into 


hit-or-miss accounting for the 
remainder of the year. 





The new income tax laws, affecting 
thousands of individuals for the 
A ‘=> first time, demand sound book- 

SO ei keeping methods twelve months in 

aia, the year. The government calls 
for complete and exact information, compiled in systematic and understandable 
form. Slipshop bookkeeping, condemned by war legislation, must never return 
to American business. 


Advice and education in this matter is a function of the banker, who is looked up to by the 
farmer and merchant alike as an authority on financial subjects. All matters pertaining to Income 
Tax Laws should receive careful consideration by bankers. They must be ready to serve their 
customers intelligently in the preparation of Income Tax schedules on a sound basis. 


We are prepared to extend a service to your Now is the time for bankers to get back of 
depositors through you that will not only this big, broad idea. As you well know, in 
enable them to meet all government require- order to file and be prepared to prove an 
ments on Income Tax problems, but will Income Tax Statement, it has become nec- 
automatically create better business meth- essarythatevery individual keep an adequate 
ods, and make them better depositors and __ record of his business transactions. Grasp 
better credit risks. this opportunity to encourage efficiency. 


; for business men, farmers and individuals, together 
Simplex Income Systems with our Free Advisory and Consultation Service, 
enable you to meet all these conditions without worry or expense. 





Let us co-operate with you in solving this problem. An inquiry from you will bring full details. 


RITTER & HORNEY, Inc. 


TENTH FLOOR, PEOPLES LIFE BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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H. B. SELLECK, Managing Editor 


$.D.R. SMITH, Business Manager 
HERBERT SHRYER, Editor $.R 
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‘*On les aura!’’ 
—in Yankee slang, 

“We'll get “em!”’ 
—and they did 
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This slogan typifies the spirit of France and her allies in the great war. The figure was used effectively in 
a striking poster during the second French war loan 
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Old Age Pensions and the Bank 


HERE used to be a 

comfortable convic- 
tion that a thrifty and in- 
dustrious youth meant 
necessarily a prosperous 
old age; and that pensions 
of any sort, governmental 
or otherwise, were danger- 
ously socialistic in prin- 
ciple and molly-coddling 
in practice. But whether 
scientific investigations 
have more or less dis- 
proved these theories, or 
whether Big Business is 
growing daily more hu- 
mane, the old age pension 
for employees is rapidly 
becoming an accepted 
fact among modern cor- 


porations. 
It is still, however, a 
pioneer movement. Even 


as late as five years ago, 
not more than a score 
of the thousands of man- 
ufacturers in the United 
States had made any effort 
to provide for the later 
years of their worn-out 
and cast-off workmen. 
The railroads and trans- 
portation companies had been some- 
what more considerate; but although 
the American Express Company inaugu- 
rated a pension system in 1875, and the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in 1884, they were the 
exceptions and had few imitators among the other 
roads until the last decade. 

But the conviction is apparently growing now that 
it is both altruism and good business to make some 
provision for the later years of men who have given 
the best of their productive period to the service of 
a single institution; that it is economic waste to 
keep wornout men on the pay roll, and depressing to 
other employees to turn them adrift. 

The pension idea is being seized as the solution of 
what has always been a complicated and difficult 
problem. It enables the employer to dispose without 
brutality of men who are inefficient through age, and 
sO encourages younger men to hope for more rapid 
promotion. It holds the men between forty and fifty 
when they have acquired theskill that makes them valu- 
able. It affords an additional stimulus for satisfactory 





The Goodand Badin Plans Providing 
for the Declining Years of Employees 


By W. W. DOUGLAS 


Bank of Italy, San Francisco 


conduct to the aver- 
age worker. And above 
all it binds corporation 
and employee by a kindly 
and human tie. The 
former says in effect: 
“You give up what 
chances you may have 
for wider opportunity 
with other firms, and we 
on our part will share with 
you the financial risks of 
your future.” 

But while the average 
banking institution may 
recognize the advantages 
of installing a pension 
system, it naturally wants 
to know how the plan has 
worked elsewhere. What 
will it cost? How is the 
amount of a pension or- 
dinarily determined? 
How many years of ser- 
vice should a firm demand 
as a basis for pensioning 
an employee? At what 
age should a man be 
allowed to retire if he feels 
incapacitated for active 
work? At what age 
should he be compelled to 
retire in the interests of the firm and of 
younger men? 

It is interesting to note that the rail- 
roads, although they wear out human material at a 
far more rapid rate than ordinary business, have gen- 
erally adopted seventy years for the age of compulsory 
retirement, with an alternative of sixty-five years for 
voluntary retirement. This is at least five years later 
than the ordinary commercial rule, which has been 
adopted by American banks, namely, sixty years for 
the voluntary retirement of any employee who feels 
unfit for further service; and sixty-five years as the 
routine retirement of all employees, unless formally 
requested by the directors to remain on duty. In Can- 
ada, retirement takes place regularly at sixty; only one 
of the Canadian banks allows for any further five years 
of grace. Only a few of our own commercial estab- 
lishments, like the Gorham Manufacturing Company 
of New York, have followed the railroads in placing 
the age of routine retirement as late as seventy. 

The minimum period of service required varies 
widely from ten to thirty years. American railroads 
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and manufacturers have generally 
required at least twenty years of 
continuous service as a basis for a 
pension, except in cases of disability 
incurred during employment. 
Standard Oil requires twenty years 
for retirement at the normal age, 
but allows retirement at fifty-five 
if there has been thirty years of ser- 
vice. Gorham’shaveasimilar rule; 
their normal minimum is twenty- 
five years, but they allow retire- 
ment at sixty years of age on forty 
years service. The printed rules 
of the Canadian banks demand 
only ten years or fifteen years. 
Such a minimum, however, has 
probably proved the exception in 
actual practice, because normally 
Canadian bank men stay an entire 
lifetime with a single institution. 
The tendency among American 
banks so far has been to regard 
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Standard Oil, of New York, provides a lump sum to be paid to the heirs of 
any employee, graded according to his years of service. 
provision is made for widows and children of its pensioners 


fifteen years as the minimum ser- 
vice required. 

The method of determining the 
amount of the individual pension 
has been pretty thoroughly stand- 
ardized. The number of years of 
continuous service is multiplied 
by a percentage of the salary at 
retirement, or of the average salary 
during a certain number of years 
before retirement. This percent- 
age varies: it may be one per cent, 
or one and a fraction per cent, or 
two percent. Railroads, public ser- 
vice corporations, and industrial 
establishments have generally 
adopted one per cent as their basis, 








although Stand- 
ard Oil of New 
York, Armour & 
Company, and 
possibly a few 
others, use two 
percent. The 
Canadian banks 
vary; the Home 
and the Mer- 
chants’ multiply 
by one and two- 
thirds per cent, 
while the Cana- 
dian Bank of 
Commerce, the 
Dominion, and 
the Toronto use 
twopercent. In 
the United States, 
all the large 
Chicago and New 
York banks, with 
characteristic 
generosity, have 
made two per 
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cent the basis of calculation. 

The maximum pension allowed, 
like the basis for computation, is 
very much higher among banks 
than among other corporations. 
The American Express limited 
their pensions to $500 yearly; 
Gorham’'s limited theirs to $1,000. 
The maximum pension among Can- 
adian banks ranges from $3,000 
to $5,000. In the United States, 
both the First National and Conti- 
nental and Commercial of Chicago 
allow a possible maximum of $6,000, 
while New York banks set the 
limit at $5,000. It may be added 
that, although limitations vary, no 
institution has contemplated the 
payment of a pension greater than 
seventy per cent or seventy-five 
per cent of the salary at retirement. 

As the foregoing will show, 
pension allowances are fairly stand- 
ardized. But the insurance pro- 
visions which are incorporated 
into many of these systems are so 
varied and so opposite in method as 
to fairly confuse the most altruistic 
of employers. Shall the corpora- 
tion's responsibility end with the 
wage-earner or salary-earner him- 
self, or shall this responsibility 
include his widow and minor 
children? Shall death benefits, if 
there are any, extend to the families 
of employees in active service only, 
or to the families of pensioners, or 
of both pensioners and employees? 
And is it advisable to pay these 
benefits in the form of a lump sum 
or in installments? 

Most of the railroads and indus- 
trial corporations ignore this side 
of the problem altogether. There 
are a few exceptions. The Ameri- 
can Telegraph and _ Telephone 
Company has an elaborate system 
of accident, sick, and death benefits. 
And Standard Oil, of New York, 
provides for a lump sum to be paid 
to the heirs of any employee, 
graded according to his years of 
service at death. But this corpor- 
ation makes, on the other hand, no 
provision for the widows and chil- 
dren of its pensioners. 

The opposite plan is rather 
generally followed by the banks, 
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both in Canada and the United 
States, the pensioners being favored 
in this particular rather than the 
active workers. No provision is 
made for the dependents of an 
employee, beyond refunding such 
contributions as he may have made 
to a pension fund, unless he has 
worked long enough to qualify for 
a pension. There are two or three 
notable exceptions to this rule also: 
The National City Bank of 
New York, and the 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, like 
Standard Oil, 
allow for the 
payment of a 
sum to the ben- 
eficiaries of any 


















The railroads have generally adopted seventy years as the age of compulsory 
retirement They require, as a rule, continuous service of at least twenty years, 
except in cases of disability incurred during employment 








man in their 
employ, care- 
fully graded 
according to his 
years of service. 
And the National 
Bank of Commerce of 
New York has adopted the 
interesting and very modern 
method of purchasing “‘group in- 
surance’ for its entire force; by 
this method it protects the depend- 
ents of all employees to the extent 
of one year’s salary—up to a maxi- 
mum of $5,000. 

Toward the widows and children 
of pensioners, as distinct from 
employees, the banks as a whole 
have shown a generous responsi- 
bility. The National City of New 
York, provides for them a sum not 
to exceed twice the amount of the 
annual pension. The other Ameri- 
can institutions have closely fol- 
lowed the Canadian method, which 
allows for the payment of one-half 
the husband's pension to the widow, 
or in the case of her death, to the 
minor children. This second 
method would seem to offer certain 
difficulties of administration: It 
must be hedged about with various 
restrictions as to the date of the 
widow's marriage to the pensioner, 
her possible re-marriage, and the 
children’s coming of age. 

Pension funds are all made up in 
one of two ways: They are either, 








as in the case of 
American railroads, 
entirely a gratuity 
on the part of the 
company; or they are 

formed partly by appro- 
priations from the earnings 
of the company, and partly 
by obligatory contributions of 
the employees themselves. As a 
rule, the employees’ contributions 
are three per cent or four per cent 
of their annual salaries, and are 
usually but not always regarded as 
returnable in case of dismissal or 
resignation. This is the method 
followed by all the Canadian banks, 
by the Bankers Trust of New York, 
and by the First National and the 
Continental and Commercial 
National, of Chicago. The other 
New York banks have preferred to 
have the institution bear the 
entire expense. 

It is unfortunately impossible to 
obtain complete or accurate evi- 
dence as to the cost of either system. 
Most institutions state only that 
the directors will make appropri- 
ations when necessary. Some cor- 
porations are more explicit: The 
Southern Pacific, for instance, 
appropriated $100,000 as an initial 
fund, of which the interest only 
was to be used; and adds not to 
exceed $90,000 per annum to be 
used for current payments. The 
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Gorham Manufacturing Company 
adopted the plan of setting aside a 
pension reserve each year of one 
per cent of the preceding year's 
pay roll—with a provision for pro- 
rating the pensions if they were not 
covered by this appropriation. 
And that probably is the safest and 
most conservative method for imi- 
tation by the average institution. 

I may say in conclusion that, 
however desirable a pension system 
may be in humanizing the relations 
of a bank and its workers, its 
practicability can only be deter- 
mined by the age and earning 
power of the institution itself. 
Certainly, in adopting any system, 
the advice of an actuary ought to 
be obtained, to make certain that 
the bank’s intended outlay will 
cover all the possibilities of its own 
case. And in spite of the generous 
pension plans of the great New 
York and Chicago institutions, | 
frankly think it wiser to start on a 
one per cent basis and require 
twenty years as the minimum age 
service. The maximum pension 
might also with no injustice be 
restricted to $2,000 or $2,500 per 
annum. A pension should not be 
an extended salary, but rather a 
safeguard against the accidents 
of human life; and it should aim 
primarily at reaching the man of 
average salary, whose margin of 


(Continued on page 29) 











Showing “Whos Who in Initials 


This New York Bank Familiarizes its 
Employees with Initialed Signatures 


HE National Bank of Com- 

merce in New York has put 
into operation an effective plan for 
familiarizing its personnel with the 
signature initials of officers required 
on papers used in the conduct of its 
business which has gone far toward 
solving one of the problems in the 
workings of a great financial insti- 
tution that has been raised to an 
acute degree by war conditions. 

A single banking transaction 
usually requires the consideration, 
approval and action of the respon- 
sible heads of different depart- 
ments. The documents involved 
are therefore submitted from one 
to the other. It is the custom com- 
mon in big banks for each officer as 
he passes upon them to sign his 
initials to indicate that he has 
noted their contents, approved the 
proposed action if he considers it 
desirable, and has taken such steps 
as properly fall within the scope of 
his own duties in connection with 
the case. 

Sometimes only one officer initials 
the documents and the case is 
settled. More frequently, however, 
particularly in important matters, 
the case must come to the attention 
of several, if only for their infor- 
mation as to what is being done. 

The initials of each officer 
appearing on the documents also 
constitute a permanent record for 
future reference that fixes definite 
responsibility upon him, both for 
thorough knowledge of the case in 
hand and also for such action upon 
it as was required of him by his 
duties in the matter. Evasion of 
responsibility for errors, or mis- 
understandings, which might be 
possible under a_ word-of-mouth 
method, are obviated by the indis- 
putable record of the initials. 

In some small banks having few 
officers, their close personal contact 
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and direct communication with one 
another may make the initialing of 
documents not always necessary. 
They exert to a certain extent a 
constant personal check on one an- 
other, and whatever any individual 
does is readily apparent to the 
rest. 

But in an institution of magni- 
tude, this close contact among all 
the officers cannot be maintained at 
all times nor can they consult 
directly with each other upon all 
matters passing through the day’s 
routine, involving hundreds of 
millions of dollars and thousands of 
different transactions, considera- 
tions, judgments and phases of 
highly technical banking opera- 
tions. 

As developed in the National 
Bank of Commerce, the system of 
placing signature initials on the 
documents stands in lieu of con- 
stant direct personal communica- 
tion. To be effective and useful, 
however, this system requires the 
ready and certain familiarity of all 
the bank employees with the author- 
itative signatures in the institution. 
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Yet this is made particularly 
difficult of complete realization by 
the very size of a bank which makes 
the initial system necessary. There 
will be twenty or thirty, or more, 
officers whose initials carry author- 
ity, while there are several hundred 
employees who should be able to 
recognize them without error. 

This is a difficulty, moreover, 
that has been raised to the dignity 
of a first-class administrative prob- 
lem these days by the ceaseless and 
radical change in personnel caused 
by the military draft and other war 
activities and unsettlements. The 
result has been that there are 
always on hand new clerks, unfa- 
miliar with the signatures—not only 
a few such new clerks in very 
minor positions, such as _ there 
would be in normal times, but 
scores of them who must be 
rapidly broken in for important 
new duties. 

The National Bank of Commerce 
has met this perplexing situation 
successfully by issuing, for use in 
the bank, a printed strip of officers’ 
names with their signature initials 
in facsimile reproduction. This is 
a device worked out and installed in 
the bank by Guy Emerson, vice- 
president, now serving as director 
of publicity for the Liberty Loan 
Committee of the New York 
Federal Reserve District. 

The list, reproduced partially 
herewith, contains the signature 
initials of the president, vice- 
presidents, cashier and the assistant 
cashiers. Kept on the desks of the 
officers and employees, it constitutes 
an immediate means for the accu- 
rate identification of initials on the 
documents that come to them. It 
expedites business, tends to elimi- 
nate uncertainty and_ reduces 
chance for error. 
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They Who So Serve the Farmer= 


AD it not been 
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for co-opera- 
tion given the insti- 
tution by farmers, 
the Bank of North 
Lake, Wisconsin, 
would not be in 
existence today. 
North Lake 
boasts of but 148 
inhabitants— less 
than the population 
of many apartment 
houses. To the aver- 
age financier it 
would be equivalent 
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to suicide to open a 
bank in such a vil- 
lage. Still, on 
September 7, 1017, 
the bank's sixth 
birthday, the Bank 
of North Lake boasted deposits 
totaling $302,430.72. 

The success of this remarkable 
little bank dates back to one day 
ten years ago when Burton M. 
Smith, at that time a traveling 
representative for a large Chicago 
business house, arrived in North 
Lake to erect a summer home on 
a piece of ground he had purchased 
in the village several years pre- 
viously. As he continued to visit 
the village during the warm months 
his acquaintance broadened 

Temporary shortage of ready 
cash led him one day to make 
inquiry in the village as to where 
he could get a sizeable check cashed. 
It was then that he learned that 
the closest bank to North Lake 
was at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, 
ten miles distant. That started 
the banking bee buzzing in the 
Chicago man’s head. He con- 
sidered organizing a bank in North 
Lake but the more thought he 
gave the subject the more the 
population of the village—148 
souls—seemed to stand in the way. 
A bank with patronage from that 
number of persons—and that figure 
included children as well as 
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One of the exhibits—the primitive and the modern 


How a Banker in Wisconsin Reaped Results 
With a Very Interesting Co-operative Plan 


grown. ups—would never prove a 
paying investment, that was sure. 

It was then that he thought of 
the farmer. He would appeal 
jointly to the inhabitants of the 
village and farmers living within 
a ten-mile radius to support the 
bank he proposed tc promote and 
organize. Smith laid his plans care- 
fully. Then he issued his appeal 
for support. The Bank of North 
Lake stands today as a monument 
to his efforts. 

This Chicago man, who entered 
the banking field when those who 
had gone into the venture with 
him had elected him president of 
the new institution, knew that he 
must help the farmers if he ex- 
pected the farmers to help him. 
One determination in that line 
stood foremost in his mind—he 
would make the sons of the soil 
better business men. 

He appealed to the University 
of Wisconsin for speakers to address 
the farmers in North Lake. He 
had planned in that way to explain 
in detail the value of keeping 
accounts on the farm just as busi- 
ness men do in the cities. But co- 
operation on the part of the 
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university was slow 
in coming. The 
professors to whom 
he appealed pointed 
to the size of the 
village and declared 
that the size of 
the audience that 
would greet their 
appearance would 
not justify the trip 
Finally amass meet- 
ing was called in the 
village hall with 
professors from the 
university on hand 
to explain the bene- 
fits that were to be 
derived from keep- 
ing figure facts on 
the farm. Banker 
Smith, incidentally, 
was chairman of that meeting. 

That night and in that hall was 
organized the first farm manage- 
ment club the country had ever 
known. 

This organization, known as the 
North Lake Farm Management 
Club, began its existence with 
eighteen members. Members 
agreed to pay annual dues of two 
dollars towards a general operat- 
ing fund and also to keep a simple 
set of records that had been com- 
piled by Prof. D. H. Otis, professor 
of farm management and assistant 
dean of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture. These records, con- 
solidated into a single volume, 
were to be returned to Professor 
Otis at the end of each year for 
criticism and helpful suggestions. 
Right there was where Banker 
Smith again took a hand in the pro- 
ceedings. He not only offered his 
own services as an assistant to the 
farmers in this line of work but he 
also offered the time and services 
of his cashier in the same endeavor. 
Furthermore, he devised deposit 
slips for his bank that would not 
only help the farmer keep tab on 
his receipts and expenditures but 
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would also prompt him to deposit 
his money in the new bank. These 
slips were made in duplicate and 
also in book form. Members of 
the club have learned now not 
only to use these as deposit slips 
but also to jot down upon them 
notations of their business transac- 
tions each day. In that way, if 
the farmer does not find time to 
make the necessary. entries in his 
farm management book each night, 
the duplicates always remain in his 
deposit book until he does get time. 

This farmer bookkeeping club 
has proven a wonderful success. 
Its organization has brought un- 
heard of business to the bank. 
Farmers who never patronized a 
bank before now have accounts 
with Banker Smith and as the 
membership of the club grows (in 
three years the club has grown 
from 18 to 60 members) the busi- 
ness of the bank will grow accord- 
ingly. Members of the club now 
realize the value of bookkeeping. 
They are now making money, 
whereas the majority of them 
formerly lost it. They have grown 
to know which crops are money- 
makers and how to raise them after 
they have been planted. All of 
these things and thousands of 
others they have gathered from 
the figure facts they have kept 
and what they have learned from 
the club meetings. 

It is doubtful if a more prosper- 
ous and satisfied group of farmers 
can be found anywhere than those 
comprising the membership of this 
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club. What is more, this group of 
men became so enthusiastic that 
they have detailed the scheme to 
other farmers in the state until 
there are now in the neighborhood 
of fifteen such clubs in Wisconsin 
and the movement even threatens 
to spread to other states. 
Members of this farmer club 
have proved in many ways that 
they appreciate what a banker 
has done for them. They have 
followed his lead and have gone 
into the subject of farm manage- 
ment on a scientific basis with 
unlimited vigor and enthusiasm. 
They haveshown their appreciation 
of the information he has given 
them by making it possible for 
the Bank of North Lake to exist 
and prosper. They have learned 
to make his bank their headquar- 
ters whenever they visit the vil- 
lage. They have made him their 
confidential adviser in even the 
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most trifling business subject. They 
have organized banker-farmer 
mixers (picnics where the banker 
and farmer meet on common foot- 
ing) entirely on their own sugges- 
tion and initiative. Banker Smith 
in this way, incidentally, has been 
enabled to meet farmers from 
other localities and to swell still 
further the volume cf business of his 
hank. The farmers also have made 
it possible for his bank to grow in 
six years from $31,310.83 in de- 
posits to $302,439.72 and they 
have made an unqualified success 
of a movement that is bound to 
spread to other states and knit all 
bankers and farmers who partici- 
pate more closely together. 

Banker Smith, on the other hand, 
appreciates the co-operation the 
farmers have extended to him and 
his bank. When a rural patron 
enters his banking house, this same 
patron will find the banker ready 
and willing to supply him with the 
names of men who will help in 
the gathering or threshing of crops. 
He will find a blackboard in the 
bank upon which are listed bar- 
gains in cattle, etc., inthecommun- 
ity. He will find the bank stenog- 
rapher only too glad to write a 
letter from him to his boy in the 
trenches or business letters of any 
sort. He will find the banker or 
his cashier most affable when it 
comes to discussing business deals 
that may prove puzzling to the 
farmer. He will always find the 
banker ready to negotiate his 
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farm has been placed 
on a paying instead 
of losing basis. Co- . 
operation between §7 

the farmers and j[°§ 
banker has worked 
wonders in North 
Lake. It has made 
the farming com- 
munity the great- 
est success it has 
ever been. It 
has made the Bank 
of North Lake one of 
the most rapidly 
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day book account 
of every dollar re- 
ceived and paid out. 
When these records 
are carried to the 
account book I can 
see the exact source 
of my income and 
how much I have 
paid out for various 
items. The account 
book shows me 
what items of ex- 
pense are too large 
and where economy 





growing and highly 


successful banks in Wisconsin in. 


six years. It has—but just let us 
quote C. J. Hansen, one of the mem- 
bers of the club, as expressing the 
sentiment of the entire mem- 
bership: 

“Since joining the North Lake 
Farm Management Club I have 
discovered how essential to success 
it is to keep an accurate book 


They've all come for a mid-winter get-together meeting 


account of the income and expendi- 
tures for the farm. Heretofore 
these detail duties were burdensome 
and neglected. When I started 
into this work I opened a bank 
account with the Bank of North 
Lake, and I have deposited every 
dollar received from the farm. I 
pay all of my bills by check. By 
this method I have an accurate 


can be practiced. 
This work puts my 
farm on a good business basis 
and enables me to determine my 
exact yearly income and outgo. 
I have made my banker my 
financial adviser. The account 
book we are using is a model of 
simplicity and were it not for this 
wonderful book I suppose I would 
still be farming in the ‘rough shod’ 
‘by guess’ method.” 


The Ledger Page in a New Role 


HREE blue stars there are, Vincent Dinubile, 
Howard Witten and L. H. Segale,—one gone and 
two about to go at the time this menu was serving 


its purpose. 


They were employees of the Farmers and Merchants 


Bank of Stockton, Cal., enter- 


including the cut of the bank and the list of 
employees at the left. 
verses at the right, was in its natural colors —a 
lighter blue field of stars and stripes of red and 
white with a staff of gold. 


The flag, floating above the 
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ADDRESS 


The solemnity of the occasion 
} and the bank's pride in its men 








in the service is also artistically 





their associates were honoring —© 


with a farewell dinner. 

“This day,” you read, above 
the honor star-line. ‘“‘we add 
two new stars to our service 
flag.’ ‘And,’ the bank might 
have continued, ‘‘add a unique 
and attractive use of loose-leaf 
ledger pages to the generally 
accepted usages of that kind of 
equipment.” 

Below the regulation black 
of the headings of the page, 
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This Day: We Add Two New Stars 
To Our Servi¢e Flag 
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expressed in the final verse of 
the poem, “‘His Flag.” 


It stands—the Service Flag— 
for youth 


That's found new standards— 
Right and Truth 


It means to all, though king 




















all the printing on the original 
menu was blue, like the stars, 











or clod, 
A richer fellowship with God. 


The idea originated with 
Dave S. Matthews, advertising 
manager of the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank. 











Banking on the Bank for a Job 


A Florida Institution That is “‘Placing”’ 
Labor Free and Being Repaid Manyfold 


LD “DAD” was 45, 

but he looked 60 be- 
cause of his intimate asso- 
ciation with one John 
Barleycorn. Nevertheless 
he was educated and had 
somehow kept abreast of 
the times in his knowledge 
of world events and prog- 
ress. He had drifted in 
from the east and enlisted 
with a fishing gang, which 
is, as arule, a tough ‘gang’ 
in any country. 

When the call came 
from a certain rich man 
wintering in Palm Beach 
for a competent hand to 
take hold of a cruising 
motor boat, Dad was 
summoned and offered the 
position. First, he was well 
upon gas engines and motor 
boats, and second, he was 
the only man available on 
the list of the employment bureau. 

The bank took a chance on Dad, 
a down-and-outer with a past and 
red nose, and Dad accepted the 
trust after a heart-to-heart talk 
with the president, who made clear 
to the applicant that on his mak- 
ing good depended the reputation 
of the Farmers Bank & Trust 
Company, of West Palm Beach, 
Fla. The bank staked him to a 
suit of clothes, a shave—fitted him 
for his part, in fact—and put him 
aboard the boat, with a last injunc- 
tion to drop in when ashore and 
report on how he liked his job. 

That was eighteen months ago, 
and if Dad hadn't made good this 
would have been no story. He 
has not been out of employment a 
single day since the interview with 
T. T. Reese, president of the bank. 
He has been a good citizen, and the 
bank is proud of its investment 
whom it started on a “‘come-back.” 
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“It is astonishing what a serious impression it makes on a seeker of 
employment to be placed in a position through a bank" —T. T. Reese 


Dad is one of 318 men and 
women of all ages and conditions, 
trades and professions—and some 
just “wops,’ as Mr. Reese ex- 
presses it—for whom the Farmers 
Bank & Trust Company has found 
work through its employment de- 
partment established two years 
ago. That's a record, likely, when 
it is considered that West Palm 
Beach has a population of only 
7,000. 

The department is a free employ- 
ment bureau filling labor gaps in 
every class of employment that 
would turn up in the city or 
country of a typical winter resort 
district—stenographers, bookkeep- 
ers, cashiers, boat captains, pilots, 
engineers, cooks, butlers, laun- 
dresses, housekeepers, landscape 
gardeners, caretakers of large 
estates and mechanics of all sorts. 

Mr. Reese makes it a point to see 
every person whom the depart- 
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ment has “placed” before 
that person actual'y enters 
his new employment. He 
invites into his private 
office and interrogates 
many who appear to. be 
especially fitted for good 
positions. And frequently 
he brings in a “horrible 
example’ for the same 
purpose—to get a life story. 

Although the service is 
free to all who care to reg- 
ister for employment, the 
direct advantages of the 
department to the bank are 
numerous. The advertis- 
ing value is, of course, 
apparent, and there is 
established a direct con- 
tact with the wage and 
salary earners that could 
beobtainedin no other way. 

The record shows that 
75 per cent of the workers 
who have gone into employment by 
means of registration in the depart- 
ment have opened accounts in the 
bank. The remaining 25 per cent 
are mainly cay laborers, practically 
allof whose weekly pay is required 
to pay board and living expenses. 
Moreover, the accounts directly 
traceable to the employment 
bureau and started when it was 
organized two years ago are grow- 
ing from month to month. Many 
of them and their sponsors have 
never before known what a bank 
account meant. They have made 
the discovery that the bank's 
officials and employees are gen- 
uinely human, preconceived no- 
tions to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

“We believe that the free employ- 
ment bureau, if adopted generally 
by the banks, will go a long way 
toward solving employment prob- 
lems,’ said President Reese. 
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Lives of Financiers Remind Us-= 


Tabloids of Successful Bankers That 
Tend to Show Why They are Successes 


AD Elbert Hubbard lived, and 
had he, instead of myself, been 
asked at this time to sketch some 
of the qualities which make a suc- 
cessful American banker, he would 
have taken a keen delight in his 
task. Hubbard would have started 
out, I think, by stating that suc- 
cessful bankers are not accidents. 
| am inclined to start out the same 
way. Successful bankers are not 
accidents. They are products— 
products of an embodiment of a 
number of excellent human quali- 
ties. Here aré those qualities: 
Grit, determination and practical 
horse sense, coupled with 
an iron purpose, a passion 
for progress, and an ability 
to work twenty-four hours 
one day and start the next 
day as fresh as a daisy. 
The more one observes, 
the more he is convinced 
that the qualities which 
make a man a success in 
one sphere of life are not 
far removed from the qual- 
ities that would have made 
that same man a success 
elsewhere. General Persh- 
ing would have been a bank 
president today, had he 
started, let us say, as Henry 
P. Davison started. By 
the same token Davison 
would have been a notable 
army leader had he started 
as Pershing started. The qualities 
embodied in both these men are 
identical. Only their personalities 
are different. Schwab as the dy- 
namic head of America’s shipbuild- 
ing effort is not applying a single 
quality newly acquired by him this 
year or last ;he possessed and applied 
allhis present qualities with remark- 
able success in another direction 
long before the emergency arose 


By FREDERICK W. GEHLE 


which made him the man of the hour 
in shipbuilding. Those same quali- 
tiesmightconceivablymakeSchwab 
next year the president of a great 
New York bank—just as like quali- 
ties, possessed in high degrees of 
refinement by Charles H. Sabin, 
Albert H. Wiggin, Gates W. Mc- 
Garrah, Seward Prosser and 
Thomas W. Lamont might, if the 
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That debtor, there in the rain storm, learned a lesson 


about meeting his obligations 
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need arose, make those New York 
banking leaders of today great 
industrial leaders tomorrow. 

“Men are rich only as they give,” 
wrote a wise man some years ago, 
and he added “he who gives service 
greatly gets great returns.” [| am 
reminded by this excellent truth of 
an experience in the early life of 
one of New York's present finan- 
cial leaders, an experience which 
exemplified one of these qualities 
which go toward making a success 
of a human being. This financial 
leader, then hardly more than a 
boy, was assistant to the section 
boss of a western railroad. The 
section gang was made up of hard 
working fellows who, when their 
day's work was finished, usually 
found nothing better to do than to 
spend their evenings play- 
ing cards or parting with 
their money in a grog shop. 
Better educated and of finer 
instincts than the railroad 
laborers, this young fellow 
Saw an opportunity to do 
something for them. He 
sent home for his old books 
and with such other vol- 
umes as he could borrow 
or buy out of his meagre 
salary, started a modest 
library. He subscribed for 
_. several magazines and let it 
be known that he was ready 
to impart his own scant 
knowledge of mathematics, 
grammar and history to 
such of the gang as might 
care to spend an evening 
or two a week with him. 

You ask what this had 
to do with making a suc- 
cessful banker? Why, 
everything! Men are rich 
only as they give; this man 
gave himself and thusseized 
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an opportunity to do something 
constructive in a humble capacity, 
exemplifying a quality that in his 
later life is making him seize simi- 
lar opportunities in an exalted 
degree. By giving himself and his 
intellect richly as he did humbly 
in his railroad days, he is bringing 
distinction to himself and profit to 
the institution he serves. 

This particular banker—to my 
mind he is typical of the highest 
ideal in American banking—has 
reached an eminence that few peo- 
ple in earlier years would have 
expected, because he is 
of that rare type which 
does not seek perpetu- 
ally, by using the per- 
pendicular pronoun, to 
impress others with one’s 
own importance. He has 
always been more con- 
cerned with his duties 
than his prerogatives, 
and has quietly gone 
about his tasks regardless 
conditions and circumstances. 
He began his banking career 
far away from New York, in 
a little middle west town and, 
making good there, was in- 
vited to go to a town in 
another state to take the posi- 
tion of cashier. An incident 
which occurred there will illus- 
trate another of his qualifica- 
tions for his present eminence. 
In his new position this banker's 
quiet manner was noted before he 
himself was known, and he at 
once came to be looked upon as 
“soft."” One of the natives thought 
to take advantage of the new 
cashier. As a customer of the 
bank he borrowed $50 on his note, 
and forthwith forgot about repay- 
ment. The due date came and 
went, and no response was made 
to the memorandum calling for 
repayment. Word drifted back to 
the cashier by a round-about way 
that he could whistle for his money. 
One rainy day shortly after that, 
the cashier, crossing the street 
near his bank, ran full tilt into a 
man wrestling with his umbrella in 
the wind. It turned out to be the 


delinquent debtor. In an instant 
the cashier had him by the throat, 
and that debtor, there in the rain 
storm, learned a lesson about meet- 
ing his obligations that he never 
thought to learn from that parti- 
ular cashier. Banking in those days 
was conducted differently than 











Engaged to sweep the floor, he found spare time 
to read newspaper reports of agriculture and trade 
conditions 
today. So at times was the polish- 
ing off of acredit risk. The cashier 
was not so burly as his debtor, but 
he had learned to use his fists, and 
was not at all particular about where 
a fight in a good cause should be 
staged. The worse for wear the 
debtor that day learned a lesson in 
the sacredness of obligations and 

cancelled his debt to the bank. 
There are a thousand ways in 

which America’s banking leaders 

at one time or another have 
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demonstrated those qualities which 
in their lives have carried them far 
up the ladder of success. An inter- 
esting story is told of George M. 
Reynolds, president of the coun- 
trys largest financial institution 
west of the Hudson River—the 
Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago—which 
shows how in early life that well 
known banker demonstrated how 
capable he was to face an emer- 
gency and do things when they had 
to be done. Reynolds had been 

apprenticed to a village 


store by his father, but 
not liking the work, he 
secured a position in a 


little lowa bank. He was 
engaged to sweep the floor, polish 
brass work and run errands. 
His duties left him spare time 
which he filled, so the story goes, 
by reading assiduously the news- 
paper reports of current agricul- 
ture and trade conditions. Thus 
he became familiar with mat- 
ters of large importance to 
those about him, and while still 

a mere lad, he was consulted 

frequently by the cashier and 

by customers for information 

and suggestions. He wasasked 

one day by a customer where 

two carloads of wood could be 

purchased to fire some brick 
kilns. Reynolds offered to supply 
the wood, and was given the con- 
tract. Winter came on, and deliv- 
eries at the local station could not 
be made by the farmers who had 
agreed to secure the wood for 
Reynolds, the roads having become 
impassable. Threatened witha suit 
if the kilns fires were allowed to 
go out, Reynolds hustled hither 
and thither, bringing in a wagon 
load or two here and a load or two 
there, and then, by the light of a 
lantern, spending evening after 
evening personally loading the wood 
onto the railway cars, his hands 
lacerated and his arms almost out 
of their sockets. 

Here is an example of youthful 
enterprise well worth remembering, 
and one who reads the story can 
readily understand why the boy 
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who succeeded in getting the wood 
after men had failed, is today one of 
the banking leaders of America’s 
great west. I need not say how 
small an opportunity one has of 
filling a bank president's chair who 
believes that chair to be 
easy to fill. To rightly 
occupy that chair requires 
men who in their boyhood 
could show just such de- 
termination as Reynolds 
showed, for while there 
may be no diploma or 
sheepskin to mark the 
graduation of a banker 
from a school of bank 
learning, such as there is 
for a lawyer or physician, 
a bank president's chair 
is in the long run one of 
the most difficult things in 
the world competently to 
fill. It requires just those 
rare human qualities that 
make a successful lawyer 
and physician to make a 
successful banker, with a 
few extra high qualities 
thrown in. 

I never have had the 
good fortune to meet a 
man who was a success 
in the world simply be- 
cause of his university 
degrees. I have met men, 
though, and come to ad- 
mire them highly, who 
never so much as attended 
a university, yet have ac- 
complished great things 
in their lives. Still others I've met 
and come to admire graduated from 
colleges, and then went about reach- 
ing their present positions along 
paths which diverged sharply from 
those suggested by the degrees 
they were given in their early man- 
hood. These men did not follow 
tracks marked out by their educa- 
tion, neither did they, by following 
a lazy routine, work themselves 
into ruts out of which finally they 
could not emerge. They struck out 
courageously along paths of their 
own choosing, recognizing the force 
of the saying that men are successful 
through applying what they know, 


rather than in simply knowing. 

There is no recognized starting 
place, either in school or business, 
for a successful financial career. 
If you stop to study the lives of the 
men who are America’s banking 





In a little while he calmly greeted the surprised banker; his persistence 
completely won the financier 


geniuses today you will learn that 
no two of them used the same 
formula. Their individual efforts 
are what counted, and that certain 
group of qualities brought together 
within each individual carried each 
one to the top and kept him there. 
Sometimes the chief qualifications 
that led to the elevation of our 
leading bankers comprised a famil- 
iarity with banking technique, 
gained through years of patient 
and persistent work behind the 
wicket or over a bank ledger. At 
other times the right qualifications 
were developed elsewhere, becom- 
ing sufficiently notable to draw 
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Xe 
individuals from small opportu- 
nities to that field of wide opportu- 
nities—the banking field. 

You can pass on Wall Street any 
day men of acknowledged power in 
finance who did not consciously 
prepare themselves totake 
a place in the banking 
profession, or even so 
much as find their way 
within the walls of a bank 
during their youth. Yet 
they are financial leaders 
because, having demon- 
strated their worth, acom- 
bination of circumstances 
lifted them bodily out of 
other spheres of life and 
made bankers of them. 
On Wall Street also you 
can pass other bankers 
who climbed the ladder of 
success from the very bot- 
tom, rung on rung within 
the banking game itself. 
By applying their partic- 
ular qualities effectively, 
both classes reached the 
positions in life they now 
occupy. 

In notable measure, 
New York contains bank- 
ers of both these classes. 
Henry P. Davison of J. 
P. Morgan & Co., Charles 
H. Sabin of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, Gates 
W. McGarrah of the 
Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank, Walter E. 
Frew of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank, William Woodward 
of the Hanover National, Albert H. 
Wiggin of the Chase National and 
James A. Alexander of the National 
Bank of Commerce are bankers 
who through their business life 
have always been bankers. Intheir 
early days they were bank runners 
clerks and tellers, and the lowermost 
rungs of their ladders of success were 
within the four walls of the banks 
which hired them at a few dollars a 
week. On the other hand, among 
New York's eminent bankers are 
other men who were successful else- 


where before they became bankers. 
A.B.Hepburn of the Chase National 
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Bank, Frank A. Vanderlip of the 
National City Bank, Seward Pros- 
ser of the Bankers Trust Company, 
Thomas W.Lamont of J.P. Morgan 
& Company, Harvey E. Gibson of 
the Liberty National Bank, Francis 
L. Hine of the First National, 
Richard Delafield of the National 
Park Bank, Edward W. Sheldon of 
the United States Trust Company, 
S. G. Bayne of the Seaboard Na- 
tional: these men all became bank- 
ers after they had made their mark 
elsewhere and demonstrated their 
qualification of leadership. 

It is because so many young 
bank men are simply clerks, and 
because the successful banker must 
be morethan aclerk, that America’s 
banking leaders have so often in 
the past been sought outside the 
profession. Bank clerks are wont 
to grow bitter about the way men 
are chosen elsewhere and appointed 
as their superiors. They will not 
acknowledge that bank executives 
to be successful need not be 
familiar with the mechanism of the 
banking profession. That is never- 
theless true, and so long as clerks 
are available who know the details 
of banking, and so long as those 
clerks have not the right qualifica- 
tions of leadership, courage, initia- 
tive, determination, vision and 
imagination, just so long will 
outsiders who know less about 
banking technically speaking, than 
a bank runner, be chosen as bank 
executives. 

It is a familiar story, but well 
worth repeating, how Henry P. 
Davison, when a bank clerk up in 
Connecticut, “broke into” New 
York and demonstrated how in a 
large field even a green bank clerk, 
absolutely a stranger and without 
influential friends, can make his 
way if he really chooses. Learning 
that there was a vacancy in the 
tellers cage of a New York banking 
institution, young Davison came 
down from Bridgeport one day, 
after the bank in which he was 
employed had closed, and applied 
for the position. The executive to 


whom he applied sent him away. 
An unknown youth was not wanted 
as teller of a New York bank. 
Davison returned to Bridgeport, 
but the next afternoon was back 
again. He pressed his claim a little 
more insistently, but again went 
home without the desired job. The 
third afternoon he called again, but 
the official he sought had gone home. 
He learned the address, went there 
and was told he could not see the 
banker, who was upstairs dressing 
for a dinner engagement. Davison 
said he would wait, and in a little 
while calmly greeted the surprised 
banker with his request for the 
position which was to be filled. His 
persistence completely won the 
banker; he went back to Bridge- 
port that night to pack his belong- 
ings, resign his old place, and pre- 
pare himself to fit into the teller’s 
cage of the New York bank he so 
urgently desired to work for. 
Perhaps I have given an impres- 
sion that, because there is no 
definite formula for the making of 
a successful banker, and because 
many of our banking leaders have 
in the past been selected from out- 
side the profession, there is a 
discount on the opportunities that 
are before the young bankers of 
America today. If I have given 
this impression | want to correct 
it, for that is not what I set out to 



























do. The young bank man has 
larger opportunities today than 
ever before in our history, and in- 
asmuch as in the past no single 
profession has produced more bank 
presidents than the banking pro- 
fession itself, | am ready to risk the 
prophesy that in the years ahead, 
more men will come out of the 
banking profession to succeed the 
present generation of financial 
leaders, than out of any other 
single profession. 

It is perfectly natural that this 
should be so. For in the banking 
profession a man has the opportu- 
nity to develop just the qualities 
that make for large banking success. 
In almost every bank position, at 
one time or another, the incumbent 
exercises every business qualifica- 
tion he possesses, from mechanical 
expertness to executive ability, and 
the more he is called upon thus to 
exercise the qualities which are in 
him, the more he develops himself 
and thus the more rapid and the 
higher is bound to be his rise. 

Technical knowledge of banking 
may not be the requisites in a bank 
executive who has a capable corps 
of assistants, but it needs no 
argument to prove that technical 
knowledge, added to other qualifi- 
cations, will carry a man far in any 
bank of the country. The business 
of banking has broadened in the 
past few years in a notable way; 
in fewotherdirections hasAmerican 
development been more dramatic. 
That part of America’s younger 
banking generation which strives to 
keep abreast of the progress that is 
being made will develop as the 
needs develop and presently will 
find that opportunities will open 
themselves to them. Mental 
development is an absolute requisite 
for success in the present genera- 
tion; trained minds are guiding our 
destinies today which will surely 
guide them.tomorrow. 

Hence, it behooves America’s 
younger banking generation tokeep 
abreast of the progress that is 
being made. Real business ability, 
(Continued on page 28) 
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s: tts clear that the “pull” H ton 
8 of this window of the Security Sav- ' 
s} ings Bank and Trust Company, # 
8; Toledo, O.,was not entirelyimaginary ; 
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T'S a far hark from the tranquil 

contemplation of Boney the 
First's classic utterance to its 
studied adaptation to modern win- 
dow display. Yet when the little 
corporal gave voice to the senti- 
ments printed in six point type 
above, he touched upon one of the 
most vital elements in bank adver- 
tising. 

For without imagination, one 
would save neither ten-spots nor 
purple trading stamps. It is the 
imagined terrors of poverty and 
the fancied joys of wealth that 
spur men toward frugality, rather 
than the actual experience of hun- 
ger or the personal acquaintance 
with pre-wartime filet mignons. 

And this fact excuses my erudite 
little tale. 

Consider three popular subjects 
—the inspiration of much bank 
advertising: 

The Why to Save 
The How to Save 
The When to Save. 

‘We need a new display—some- 
thing snappy, with lots of jazz,” 
remarks Mr. Magnum, whom 
everybody knows under a different 
alias. His eyes focus suggestively 


upon yours. 








“All rightie,"” you modestly mut- 
ter, accepting the compliment. 
“Tl fix up sumpthing swell. Gotta 
new hunch last night after | hit the 
hay. It's a wallapaloosa.” 

And desiring to impress upon the 
populace the Why to Save, you 
dope it out something like this: 
If a man saves $4.83 every week 
for nineteen years, eight months 
and seven days, he will, if he’s 
still living, possess the munificent 
sum of . (Excuse me, | haven't 
got my interest table handy. But 
you get the idea.) 

You fill your window with little 
piles of tarnished pluribus unums, 
a sheaf of crackling one-spots, a 
flock of Libby bonds. In the 
background, your primly lettered 
chart blazons forth its mathematic 
moral. 

But does it sell savings? 
it grip one’s imagination? 
it make one stop and think? 

It does not! 

Wealth doesn't always mean the 
possession of money. It means the 
possession of the things that money 
can buy. To some it means a 
home with climbing red ramblers 
and an Airedale pup. To others it 
means dining in style at the Villa 
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“The Human Race is Governed by Its Imagination" 


— Napoleon Bonaparte 







de Verdigris. To some it means 
education for the kiddies. To 
others it means a twelve-cylinder 
gaflooie and tickets to the Fillies. 

So first you must find out why 
people want to save. And then 
you must idealize that reason until 
it assumes a savor of irresistible 
temptation. 

Suppose it is the message of 
“Save for Vacations’ that you 
want to put across. What better 
opportunity for awakening the 
somnolent imagination of the crowd 
than by visualizing vacations? 
And the story of thrift has an 
instant application in showing how 
steady saving will make possible 
a more enjoyable vacation. 

This was done very adroitly 
recently (for right now is a good 
time to save for next year’s inter- 
mission from the daily grind) by a 
Buffalo trust company that con- 
ducted a series of holiday displays. 

Each pictured a different kind of 
trip—a visit to the Grand Canyon, 
a journey to Bermuda, an expedi- 
tion into the Canadian fastnesses. 

The Grand Canyon miniature 
was executed in photographic de- 
tail by the scenic artist froma local 
theater—rugged cliffs of cardboard, 





Burroughs 
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House 


orange sunlights and pur- 
ple shadows, a few dwarf 
cacti from the florist’s shop. 
Cleverly concealed electric 
daylight bulbs cast a glow 
of reality over the picture 
which was heightened when 
toward night-time the sur- 
rounding darkness threw 
it into brilliant contrast. 
Attached to the window 
placard—in perfect har- 
mony with_the rest of 
the display—was a rail- 
road time-table and 
complete schedule of 
costs, including hotel 

and incidental expen- 





ses, and the weekly 7 


saving sum necessary to 
take the trip next July! 

Those who had never regarded a 
visit to America’s wonderland as 
within the modest means of an 
inelastic pocketbook were im- 
pressed and astonished by the 
novel application of the doctrine 
of thrift. 

The trip to the West Indies was 
visualized in somewhat similar 
fashion—a few fronds of palm and 
bamboo, a native basket containing 
luscious pomegranates and yellow 


bananas, a mirrored sea_ with 
innumerable _ white-sailed fishing 
boats, some advertising posters 


from the local steamship agency 
and the omnipresent kodak. 

The fishing trip with rod, and 
can of cute little rubber angle 
worms, the hunting trip with gun 
and camping outfit can all be pic- 
tured in compelling vivid style. 
They are the very acme of simplicity 
and suggestiveness. 

This latter subject was given 
a novel twist by a Cleveland bank 
during the dog days of last 
August. The title of the window, 
“The Open Season for Opportu- 
nity, was made graphic by little 
bill boards which lined the banks 
of a rustic stream on the edge of 
which kewpie fishermen patiently 
awaited an inquisitive nibble. 
“Put your bait here in a bank 
book,” ‘Fishing for self-improve- 
ment is the finest sport on 
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A patriotic appeal for war savings conceived by the Paterson (N. J.) 


Savings Institution 


earth,’ and “Opportunity swims 
past the man who has no cash,” 
were a few of the insinuating 
slogans. 

This unique display not only 
tickled the funny bone of the 
passerby, but carried a lesson— 
remembered long because of its 
semi-serious, semi-facetious appli- 
cation. 

And now we come to chapter two 
of my thrilling story—The How to 
Save. 

Your old time banker used to 
have a favorite hobby of digging up 
new trade in small depositors by 
buttonholing some spendthrift ac- 
quaintance, and in his most pater- 
nal tone of voice saying, ‘Ebenezer, 
I knew your father as a lad. He 
was a good man and true. But he 
never saved a lonesome red cent.” 
Then he would give Ebenezer an 
impromptu lecture on the salubrity 
of steady saving. 

Sometimes it worked. But other 
times it didn't. Thriftlessness 
is a human habit that must be 
handled with silken gauntlets. 

In an amateurish way it was all 
right as far as it went. Ebenezer 
knew dog-gone well he ought to 
save. He suffered many a sleep- 
less night devising means and 
methods. But poor Ebenezer didn't 
know how! Like most of us, 
he had developed all kinds of 
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s extravagant habits 
me which were difficult 
to eradicate—two 
dollar neckties, 
fifteen cent cigars, 
front row seats 
for the musical 
comedy. 

So instead of 
merely telling folks 
to save, the modern 
banker tells them how. 
And shivers, he is doing 
it by window advertising! 
War-time recipes, flour 
and sugar and beefsteak 
substitutes, offer a fertile 
opportunity to_ illustrate 
the How to Save, as far 
as table economy is con- 
cerned. Yet it is the 
little driblets of personal extrav- 
agance that present the most 
serious obstacle to accumulation— 
the two dollar cravats of Ebenezer; 
the tickets to the movies and the 
chocolate sodas of Matilda. 

Again this subject has been 
visualized—this time with a patri- 
otic application in connection with 
War Savings Stamps. Grouped 
around the central display was a 
collection of shopping bags, from 
the bejeweled chatelaine of the 
woman with independent means to 
the imitation leather reticule of 
someone's maiden aunt. Attached 
to each was a cardboard tag “My 
thoughtless dollars will prolong 
the war.” The message on the 
center panel was something like 
this: “My thoughtless dollars are 
things I don’t need. Our govern- 
ment needs the labor and materials 
those things represent to carry 
on the war and speed the day 
of Victory.” Sample tags were 
given away at the information 
window, and many women wel- 
comed the chance to paste them 
in their purses as a constant re- 
minder to cut out dime and two-bit 
frivols. 

This is an application which offers 
a wide latitude for mental ingenuity 
—what lessons could be taught 
through street car tickets (when 
walking would have been just as 


(Continued on page 29) 
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A Complete Publicity Campaign 


A Cleveland Institution Sets a Good 
Example; Other Points for Advertisers 


HE only proper way to adver- 

tise a bank is to plan for a com- 
plete campaign and see that all 
parts of it harmonize with the cen- 
tral idea. It takes some technical 
ability and experience tocarry this 
out successfully. How it is being 
done by the Garfield Savings Bank, 
of Cleveland, O., is explained by the 
specimens reproduced herewith 
(Figures 1 and 5) and by a few 
comments by O. G. Draper of The 


By T. D. Mac GREGOR 


Vice-President, Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, 
14 Wall Street, New York 


no chances; ‘Tried, tested and 
proven; ‘An ounce of prevention; 
‘What it would mean if you could 
not pay your bills by check; ‘What 
the Daily World can do for North 
Central Washington; ‘How a bank 
can help depositors that have 
money to invest; ‘The man who 
borrows money—Why?; ‘Does the 
state guarantee fund really make 
my deposits secure?; ‘Wenatchee, 
the Gateway to an Empire; ‘State 


follow the style of that in the im- 
printed folder.” 


ROM out in the apple country 

at Wenatchee, Wash., Frank 

W. Shultz, president of the Com- 

mercial Bank & Trust Company, 
writes: 

“We will send you from time to 


Lees Company, who sent them to 
me. 

Mr. Draper wrote: 

“This represents the first six 
weeks in the development of this 
advertising. 

“The six blotters are from elec- 
trotypes of the first six newspaper 
advertisements, and are distributed 
on the counters and through the 
tellers in the six banking houses. 

“The trade-mark is used either 





with or without the 
Ben Day, the latter 
use being seen in the 
decorations between 
paragraphs on page 
one of the ‘Bank 
Notes.” 

“The first issue of 
‘Bank Notes’ had an 
imprint of 30,000, 
some 25,000 being 
distributed through- 
out the territory 
served by the five 
branches. 

“The statement 
folders were printed 
in five colors to 
assist the tellers in 
distinguishing the 
five reports made 
during the year. 
Future reports of 
condition both in 
newspaper copy and 
in the folders, will 


time marked copies of the Wenat- 
chee Daily World and we invite 
your attention to a series of adver- 
tisements of an editorial nature, 
which we are publishing in the 
paper. 

“These advertisements cover a 
wide range of subjects, such as: 
‘Some misconception about banks, 
banking and bankers; ‘What a bank 
can do for you and what you can 
do for the bank; ‘Uncle Sam takes 


guarantee of bank deposits—How 
it came about and what it means; 
‘Constructive banking.’ 

“All are related to banking and 
the relation of the bank to com- 
munity development. These ad- 
vertisements will appear in the 
paper every other day and on the 
odd days we plan to run a number 
of small 2-inch single column ads. 
set solid and scattered through the 


paper. 





NUMBER ONE 





Grorth is the 
result of giving 
satisfaction, 


We etarted 26 
yeare ago with 
one depositor, 
Now we have more 
than 50,000, We 
shall have more. 


Thies is a bank of 
good service; 
that makes good 
friends, and 
good business, 


Garfield 


NUMBER TWO NUMBER THREE 








Let's talk it 
over, 


"Where are the 
insurance poli- 
cies?" 

Garfield offi- 
cials are help- 
ing many busi- 


*T haven't seen 
them since we 


moved, They were nese firus to 
in the desk drew- solve their fi- 
er." nancial prob- 


lems, 


Pretty careless, 
eh, when a Gar- 
field Safe Depos- 
it Box ie so in- 
expensive? 


That'e only one 
bit of Garfield 
service, 




















NUMBER FIVE 





Saving isn't 
work for Gar- 
field depoeit- 
ors. 


If John forgete 
to take the 

coin bank and 
the pass-book 
when he goes to 
work, Mary slips 
over to the 
nearest branch 
while shopping. 








an Caen 
Can this happen 
in your honef 


Prevent ite pos- 


sibility by open-# 


ing a savings ace- 
count at the 
nearest Garfield 
bank and renting 
one of our Safe 
Deposit Boxes. 


Garfigld 





Nth 


y OD) 


Fig. 1. Newspaper ads. reproduced on 








blotters. The Ben-Dayed trade mark 


NUMBER SIX 





Saturday is 6 
busy day. Hoon 
comes so quick- 
ly that the dai- 
ly bank deposit 
can easily be 
overlooked, 


But "I forgot* 
is good for siz 
houre only 


The six Gar- 
field banke are 
open Saturday 
evenings, 
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We believe this is a little 


different form of ad- 
vertising from that 
commonly used by 
banks and we would 
be pleased to have 
an expression 
from you in regard 
to it.” 

There is good stuff 
in all of the ads., 
arranged in too 
long paragraphs in 
some cases perhaps, 
and one cannot help 
wishing that it was 
a more robustious 
figure representing 
the great State of 
Washington. How- 
ever, these typo- 
graphical and 
artistic details can 
well be overlooked 
in view of the ex- 
cellence of the idea 
and the matter. 
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With Pride 
Portland pomts to the wonderful record ot 22 
vessels finished ready for launching op In- 
dependence day 

This city’s contribution to the shipbuilding 


pe 





ros 
never been known before. 
is time for the individual resident to 
for some of the big things 
ly come to the man who is ready 

with capital to invest. 
You can do no better than to connect with 
a solid, reliable bank, one that has proved 
itself through years of continuous service to 

the community. 


LADD & TILTON BANK 


Bank of the Northwest. 
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Capital, Surplus 
and 
Undivided 
Profits 
$2,500,000.00 


Total 
Resources Over 
$22,000,000.00 
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Fig. 2. A very satisfactory series 


NUSUALLY strong advertis- 
ing is being done by the Ladd 
& Tilton Bank, of Portland, Ore. 
I take pleasure in reproducing some 
of the advertisements (Fig. 2) 
concerning which George E. Hall, 


of Hall & Emory, writes me: 

“These are general newspaper 

ads. run in the morning and even- 

ing papers. In addition we run 

smaller ads. in a number of weekly 

and monthly papers covering this 
20 


section, and in these adapt the 
copy to the character of the paper 
in which it is to appear.”’ 


HE City Trust Company, of 

Buffalo, N. Y., in an appropriate 
red, white and blue cover, issued the 
story of “The Woman with the 
Gray Shawl,” being a “‘sob-sister”’ 
story of a true incident that 
happened at that bank. A poor 
old lady had been buying a $50 
bond on the weekly payment plan. 
Upon making her last payment she 
refused to take the bond because 
she wanted to give it back to Uncle 
Sam. 


HE large embossed figures 

‘*$9,000,000°° appeared on the 
cover of a booklet put out by the 
Peoples Savings & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, and all through the 
booklet in a very clever manner the 
size of that sum—the capital and 
surplus of the bank—is visualized 
by text and illustration, among the 
various ideas being. the following: 

“9,000,000 paper dollars placed 
end to end would reach from Pitts- 
burgh to Dallas. 

*“g,000,000 silver dollars will out- 
weigh two passenger locomotives. 

“9,000,000 silver dollars, placed 
in a stack, would be over fourteen 
miles high. This is nearly three 
times the height of Mt. Everest in 
India, the highest mountain peak 
in the world. 

“The U. S. Treasury advises us 
that an expert counter can count 
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OUR Partial Payment Plan encour- 

ages systematic saving and enables 
you to invest small sums in*Saie Se- 
curtties now yielding a high income 
It will pay you to investigate. 


Call or write for full particulars 


ALGER PERRILL & CO. 


Investment Securities 


Members Chicago Stock Exchange 


| Rookery Building Phone Wabash 8560 
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Clearing House 








rS line—a growt ms from one to twelve mullior. dollars de- 
nm eight years—marks this as one of the most 
pisiinaiiies oid taneene growi aa banks in Chicago 





THE PEOPLES 


TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
OFFICERS 
SARLE H REYNOLDS. Prendew 
NAWALDEC 





e-Prendent 





NELL Mgr Sate Depe 








i OF SAVINGS 


One Benefit of | 
| a Trust Fund 


| 





A trust fund in the care of this Company as 


thet your financial provisions for your famity 
secordance with your wishes. 


of your 
ef wnt your Ruan provcon fer You fay 
Taquiries Are Invited 


The Colorado Title & 
| Trust Company 


of Colorado Springs 








Opposite the * ia ons on a Mic chigan Boulevard. Chicago 





Fig. 3. Good typography 


about forty thousand bills per day. 

“At this rate, it would take 225 
days, or over 37 weeks of six work- 
ing days each, for an expert govern- 
ment counter to count our capital 
and surplus of NINE MILLION 
DOLLARS, if it were in dollar bills. 

“This great amount of money is 
our depositors’ added guarantee 
of safety. 

“Why not bank with us and 
secure this splendid measure of pro- 
tection for your savings and check- 
ing accounts?” 


HE little advertisement of Alger 
Perrill & Co. (Fig. 3), Chicago, 
while it has nothing unusual about 
it, is very clear and to the point. 
In judging the advertising of 
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Capital, Surpus and Undivided Protits, $400,000 | 
| 








Fig. 4. Mostly good ones 


investment houses one must always 
remember that in many cases they 
are restricted by the Stock Ex- 
change authorities from doing even 
as strong advertising as bank and 
trust companies do. 


HE superimposed type of the 

advertisement of the Oakland 
Bank of Savings (Fig. 4) does not 
bring out the name of the bank 
strongly enough and is not very 
legible anyway. 


SAFEGUARD of the Family 
Welfare,” a phrase from the 
body of the advertisement, would 
make a better heading than the 
one used in the advertisement of 








When you subscribe for 
LIBERTY BONDS 
name a 


Garfield 

Savings Bank 
as the bank where 
you will make your 
payments because 

1- The six banks 


the Colorado Title & Trust Com- 
pany (Fig. 4). 


ay IS a striking chart showing 
the growth of the Peoples Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago (Fig. 4), 
but that kind of an ad. does better 
in a banking journal (where this 
first appeared) than it would in a 
daily newspaper as bankers are 
more familiar with charts than the 
general public is. 


T MUST be a pretty good vault 

at the Lake Street State Bank, 
Minneapolis, as that bank adver- 
tised: “Every Subscriber toa U. S. 
Liberty Bond Through The Lake 
Street State Bank, 2716 Lake 
Street, will have his name appear 
on our General Ledger when the 








Main- Euclid & E.6 
Serine. lair 6 8-79" oe 3. Buy only useful gifte, 
javden-St. Clair & E.156 
akeview-Euclid & £.118 
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Savings Accounts 


Garfield 
Bank Notes 


1915 NO. } 





VOL. I September 





Do your Christmas shopping 
now, Uncle Sam has made these 
requests: 


1. Send ell gift packages 
before Decemter 5, 


BRANCHES 2. Carry your om Christ- 
mas parcels, 


Thero is no more useful gift 
than e Garfield Savings Ac- 
SERVICES count. Start one today, add 
to it regulerly, and hang it 
on the Christmas tree, 





make it most con- 
venient for you 
2=- They are open 
Saturday evenings 
3~ They safeguard 
your bonds free if 
you're a depositor. 


Checking Accounts 
Trade Acceptances 
Bank Acceptances 
Banking by Meil 
Collections 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Silver Storage 
Pur Sterage 


It is the one gift thet is 
appropriate for el) ages. 


Is your name on the list of 
Garfield Liberty Bond Buyers 
in ovr windows? More than 
13,000 bought through us in 
the Third Loan, and this num- 
ber is fast being exceeded, 
Remember, if you have a Gar- 
fiele Savings Account, wo 
sefeguerd your Liberty Bonds 


free, 


BANKING HOURS 
9 AcMe-- 5 PoMe 


Saturdays 
GAMe 12Mot 6PM, SP.M. 
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Fig. 5. Right and left—the cover pages of ‘‘Bank 
Notes” of which 30,000 copies were used 











Center—a statement folder cover 
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Visit Our Log Cabin | 


It's in the lobby of the banking room. a 
fo 

W : ran across a fine, and very old gentlemen, up Union. — | 

town way who cut the trees and built it himself in regu 

lanon fronner fashion And he did himself proud - 

In one particular # is different from your log Cabin of | it 

bistory-book memory 3 

You will find no portholes, bristling with breech-loading i 

muskets, aimed at Induns by rugged coon-skinned Cat 
ee 






you will find is a Liseary Bows Wixvow 
y » of our young women who aim t& 








Get this straight, people. There is no pas: 
in this Liberty Loan business. It's your pe 
and if you don't go the limit you are false to our ‘ 
the trenches, and to every ideal for which America stands. 


Bank of Pittsburgh 























Fig. 6. One hundred per cent patriotic 


final payment is made—a perma- 
nent record for all Eternity attesting 
your PATRIOTISM.” 


E REPRODUCE the big log 
cabin ad. of the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, N. A. (Fig. 6). 


CALL that a very good adver- 
tisement of the Central Union 
Trust Company (Fig. 7). To all 
New Yorkers the illustration at 
once fixes the location of the bank 
opposite Trinity churchyard on 
Broadway. 
EFERRING to that other 
group of three, (Fig. 8), perhaps 
the most inter- 
est-compelling 
is that of the 


First and Secur- To Draw Your Own Will 
it y N ation al Lest your estate be dissipated by costly 
Benk, Minne- § ee se on < 
apolis. A circle atin ee ante here bem 
always catches —_ 


the eye because 
the majority of 
ads. in a news- 
paper are square 
or oblong in 
shape. 

The drawing 
in the ad. of the 
American 


your heirs 














Do Not Attempt 


This institution will be glad to give you 
and yout attorney any additional informa 
tion you my seek in connection with trust 
company administration—unquestionably the y 
most effective and economical method of pro- from trifling. Wh 
viding a competent and reliable service for 


DEXTER HORTON Trust 
SAVINGS BANK 
itd ™ CHERRY SEATTLE, WASE. 








Exchange Bank of Milwaukee is 
rather weak. 

The trust advertisement of the 
Dexter Horton Trust & Savings 
Bank seems to be all that could be 
desired. 


HRISTMAS is going to be im- 
mensely more cheerful in the 
Allied countries this year than it 
has been for four years past. As. [ 
write these lines, the news of the 
armistice has just been received. It 
looks as though the boys will be out 
of the trenches by Christmas. We 
trust that this will be our last war- 
time Christmas and that a year hence 
it will not be necessary to have a 
martial note in our advertising. 


HE advertising by banks for 

the Fourth Liberty Loan is 
worthy of a long article in itself. 
There is space here to mention only 
a few, a very few, of the ideas 
employed. 

The Detroit Savings Bank adver- 
tised to take care of the Liberty 
bonds of depositors free of charge. 

The First National Bank of 
Brooklyn got a good position on a 
Liberty Loan ad., headed “Think 
of Our Boys Over There.” In the 
Brooklyn Eagle it appeared as the 
only advertisement on a page giv- 
ing the names of drafted men. 

The Mother of the Gracci told 
about her jewels again in a Liberty 
Loan advertisement of the Union 
National Bank, of Pittsburgh. 


HE banks and trust companies 
of the country through the 





Complete Financial Service 
For All Patriotic Activities 


VATION AL—CORPORATE—INDIVIPUAL 





and Individ 
je terms. We 
shall be glad hear from you 


Central Union Trust Company 
of NEW YORK 
80 Broadway ee 54 Wall Street 


Camtal, Surplas and Undwided Profits, $29,000,000 











Fig. 7. A clear and interesting advertisement 


great mass of timely, and, often- 
times, scholarly matter they put 
forth in their various publications 
are really an important factor in 
the economic, patriotic and finan- 
cial education of our people. This 
applies to both large and small 
institutions, but, of course, is more 
notable in the case of the larger 
ones. 

For instance, consider this list 
of publications of current interest 
put out by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York: 

“The Awakening of a Great 
Nation; “Facing our War Finance 
Problem;” “Banking Institutions 
to Finance our Future Abroad;” 
“The Promise of our Vision;” 
“Cost and Gain 
of Four Years 





With a new interest period innin, 
October Ist, right aoe ie ap es 
time to open a savings account. 
amount deposited regularly every pay 
will soon run into a sum, itself far 
en ready money is 
wanted, it will be available. 


up to and 


Deposits made including the 
10th of October draw interest from the Ist 


Savings Department 
Street Floor, 5th Street at Marquette 








accommodation, the personnel of 
this bank will be so glad to serve 


you as you 
that you will be glad you asked. 
instead of sorry; and you will be 


glad to ask again hat, with 
the financial power of this bank 
and its broad scope ——- 
Services, is good. rea enough 


War; “Factors 
That Cause 
High Prices;” 
“Commercial 
Credits Through 
Acceptances; 
“Taking Stock 
of the Future;” 
“Organizing for 
the Victories of 


deserve to be served 


why you ought to make this your ae P eace (G rea . 
American Exchange Bank Britain) * “The 
SEE SiH" Ain" SHE Inspiration of 





Adversity’ 





Fig. 8. Which is most interest-compelling? 
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HERE the two streets of the 

village crossed stood Ben- 
jamin Clutchbill, able-bodied bank 
director. It lacked five minutes to 8 
a.m. Occasionally a squall rippled 
through Benjamin's shaggy eye- 
brows and he leaned far forward 
to examine a turn in the road fifty 
rods to the northward. 

The minute hand of the town 
clock sunk to quarter after the 
hour. Benjamin took out a bat- 
tered day book and wrote: 

“Aug. roth, Got by me again. 
P. S. Think he must 
have gone around back 
way. Would recom- 
mend posting a scout 
on railroad track.” 

John had, indeed, slipped down 
the back way, entered the bank 
and started on his morning search 
through the ledger for lean bal- 
ances so that when he got the 
morning mail he would be sure 
to spot all overdrafts, and hence all 
chances for protests. And John, 
being a notary public, sealed and 
delivered by the county court, 
scalded every customer for eight 
bits when his assets got down to 
the check book itself. At 9 o'clock 
he threw up the shades and as 
usual surprised Director Clutch- 
bill's imitation panama in the act 
of drifting by the window. 
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By ‘‘FREDERIC ST. VRAIN”’ 


By this time the bookkeeper and 
the spare hand hadcome, got seated 
and begun to listen for the town 
clock to strike three times. 

John wrinkled on his church socia- 
ble face and started for the post 
office. On a far corner he spied 
Director Clutchbill showing Direc- 
tor Hornfist the last entry in his 
day book. John had hoped every 
week day for three years that 
Clutchbill would lose the old book 
where he could find it, but it never 
happened; Clutchbill’s hooks clung 
naturally to anything about the 
size and shape of a money wallet. 

Clutchbill had gone back to the 
preceding Monday and was read- 
ing to Hornfist his entries of John’s 
morning activities. 





Passed P. O. corner 7:58 
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. Passed P. O. corner 7:58, 
didn't stop for mail. 

. Passed P. O. corner 7:56, 
but went to barber shop. 
Bank 8:30. 

. Missed him—and was on 
corner from 6:30 to 9. 
P.S. Photographer back 
of bank says he saw him 
go by butcan’'t remember 


time. 

Aug. 6. Went by at 8:05. 
Recommend this be 
brought up in directors’ 
meeting. 

Aug. 7. Saw him go to depot at 


7:59. I went there at 
g:01— package in his 
name, but not booze. 
. Passed P. O. at 8:00. 

Saw him walk to bank 

with new station agent. 

P. S. Station agent goes 

to the other church.” 

If you have any doubt as to how 
insecure is the clerk who wears a 
pen, ask John. You see John had 
a very narrow escape once, one in 
which coup d’etats, coup de mains, 
feu de joies and other French dishes 
rattled about his head. Later 
those who threw the dishes went 
to the barn, but John lives and 
laughs. 

It is a remote district of the 
Union where John’s tiny village 
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Abel declared he would deal but the stubborn Nathan 
listened in silence 


sleeps. It is one of those comfort- 
able spots where the townsfolk 
still play their typewriters with the 
forefinger and eat vinegar on their 
lettuce. By day, a venerable line 
of horses stagger in from the deeper 
woods and perpetuate the ancient 
custom of a line of hitching posts 
along the one business street. Any 
young voter who can not glibly 
catalogue an inventory of the hold- 
ings of any resident, quick or dead, 
is hailed as unpromising. 

The village bank, after much 
labor and sorrow, had decided to 
move. A new place was sadly 
needed. Already whispering had 
given way to scouting, then came 
a meeting of the directors and it 
was the first of many star chambers 
that afterward became famous for 
their number and for their failure 
to take John's scalp. A hook very 
lightly baited had been cast across 
the path of two villagers who 
owned a suitable and commodious 
space in a block that could not be 
duplicated for location. As usual 
there was an objectionable element ; 
the owners didn’t need the money 
and they believed in sound sleep. 
The hook, however, was further 
baited till one of the villagers, Abel, 
as we may know him, camped be- 
side it and declared he would deal 
at the bank’s figure, while the 
other villager, Nathan, by name, 
had grown a bump of curiosity to 





learn if the bank would not 
pay more. 

When the psychological 
moment for the trade ar- 
rived the member last 
elected to the board of 
directors was delegated the 
) honor of closing the deal. 
This he did to his own sat- 
isfaction. 

During the talk the stub- 
born Nathan listened in 
silence. He had heard it all 
before. Thus, the director, 
hearing no objection to his 
offer, assumed all parties to 
the trade were satisfied and 
he forthwith announced to 
the board that the trade 
had been concluded. 

On the next morning this mes- 
senger of the directors learned that 
the quiet Nathan had denounced 
any part in the trade and that he 
was still holding out for higher 
rent. Itsaddenedthe new director 
immeasurably to learn what a 
loose trade he had made and he 
immediately began to study a way 
out. Fortune lent him time, for 
one of the board of directors had 
left that night for a stay of several 
months in a neighboring town. 

The bank, however, met 
Nathan's figure and moved into the 
new quarters. During the time 
the bank was in the process of 
changing to the new home the 
junior director made a visit to the 
departed associate and explained 
to him that it was no one else than 
John who was the cause of the bank 
having to pay the higher rent and 
that it was John who had broken 
up the original trade. Well know- 
ing that a man’s word only is as 
good as people are willing to be- 
lieve and that he was a longer 
resident of the town than John, he 
thus hoped to win out under cover 
of John’s youth and inexperience. 
Following out the workings of his 
infamous plans, he returned to his 
native haunts and promptly sad- 
dled all responsibility of his loose 
trade on John. 

When the news was broken to 
John he was staggered. Reaching 
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up to learn if he still wore ears, he 
instantly demanded that his ac- 
cuser prove his assertions before 
the new landlords, Nathan and 
Abel. This the director refused 
to do. 

John went quietly to work gath- 
ering evidence of his innocence 
while he awaited the next move of 
his arch-enemy. It took a sudden 
and unexpected form. The yellow 
director died. 

John was truly grateful. The 
sun came out and the months 
rolled by. The absent director 
returned and beamed with a seem- 
ing friendly eye on John. To out- 
ward appearances the returned 
director knew nothing of John’s 
past fear that both ends of the old 
saying, ‘‘a few resigned, one died,” 
was going to balance. 

It was the hush before the storm. 
Already in his spare moments this 
mild-eyed director was polishing 
his keen blade of experience to cut 
the ties that bound John to the 
pleasant work of the bank. 

With as much suddenness as in 
the initial instance John was a 
second time hailed to prove him- 
self innocent. But John at the 
harsh hands of experience was 
learning unwillingly of things he 
had little dreamed existed in this 


Every two or three days John, or Abel, or 
Nathan was invited on the carpet 
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Oid Wayside Inn of Earth. John 
could have moved on but inasmuch 
as his guns were loaded with noth- 
ing but the truth he resolved to 
stick tothem. It was now second- 
hand lies he had for targets. Pro- 
viding himself with written state- 
ments from both Abel and Nathan 
that he had no part in the trade 
fixing the price of the bank's rent, 
he waited for developments. 

It had been given out that unless 


John could prove his innocence he 
would have tomove on. With this 
threat a series of star chambers 
were inaugurated by the board of 
directors that developed nothing 
but a habit of their meeting regu- 
larly. Every two or three days 
John, or Abel, or Nathan was 
invited on the carpet. You may 
ask why did not the directors 
simply discharge John and thus 
save weeks of effort—that is one 
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advantage, at least, of a small 
village; the public knows every- 
thing and it is very sensitive. 
Suddenly the whole affair became 
ridiculous and fell to pieces from 
its own weight. 

And so a silent slogan has grown 
up between John and the directors, 
which, if it were set to type, would 
read: “Let us tread lightly where 
the dead reside, for loyalty is not 
born through fear.” 


The Delegate=His Friend Indeed 


the coming convention of the______-.--- representing 








b bwde- come down with the boys to this conven- 
tion and altogether you re having a very profitable, 
broadening and pleasant experience. You feel that the 
trip has been worth while—by all means—both for 
yourself personally and the firm. 

But you arrived a little late, you had to ‘‘take what 
you could get’ and your hotel expenses are about 200 
per cent of the original estimate. Also you hadn't 
figured this mileage thing very carefully—war tax, 
extras and all that Mr. McAdoo stuck onto railroad 
transportation. And entertainment? Great, not to 
say lavish. But even so, you can't let your hosts, the 
local organization, spend all the money. A fellow’s 
got to spend something even if he is guest and accred- 
ited delegate, and last night's party certainly flattened 
out the old wallet like the well-known steam roller. 

So you wake up in your $8 room about the fourth 
morning—broke. And in a strange town, thoroughly 
alone although surrounded by friends, mostly from 
the home town, not one of whom you care to “‘touch”’ 
for a loan and thus incur an unwelcome obligation. 
In short, you're caught short and up against it right. 
You don't know what to do. 

And all of a sudden you remember that letter you 
received from the Blank National Bank of this man’s 
town offering you the privileges of the bank—all of 
‘em, without stint or reservation—when you set sail 
for the convention in this city. Oh, boy! Ain't it a 
delightful sensation and a relief? Right there you're 
ready to vote for a niche in the Hall of Fame to the 
man who invented ‘“‘grand and glorious feelings’ even 
if he is only a cartoonist by the name of Briggs. 

The letter was real friendly and sincere. It made 
an impression. That's why you remembered it. 

Here it is as sent out by the American National 
Bank, of San Francisco, to the lists of delegates for 
all conventions scheduled for that enterprising city: 

“Dear Sir:— 


This letter is written to you, or whoever will attend 


to 
Ot 


your good company, a cordial invitation to avail your- 
self of the facilities of this bank during your stay. 

We have just erected a new building embodying in 
the banking room every modern convenience for the 
handling of the business and comfort of our clients 
and visitors, and hope to be favored by a call. 

With best wishes for the success of the convention, 
and assuring you of our co-operation, we are, 

Very truly yours, ’ 

The bank obtains in advance a list of the more 
prominent firms or delegates expected at meetings in 
San Francisco and thus is enabled to add the effective 
personal touch to its letters inviting the visitors to 
avail themselves of the institution's facilities and 
services. 

As the: officials well know, a delegate’s expenses 
are frequently higher than he anticipates and he finds 
it necessary to draw on the home office. He may 
want credit information regarding local firms, or, on 
the other hand, he may have a desire just to chat 
about general conditions in the territory. So the 
letter in advance is calculated to make him feel at 
home and assured of a welcome should he chance to call 
—to make him feel less of a “‘stranger in a strange land.” 

Of course there is another motive. It has to do 
with bringing the name of the bank before as many 
desirable people as possible. It is in line with the 
institution's policy of general publicity. 

As to tangible results, they are there on record. No 
doubt about that. The bank can trace directly some 
of its most desirable business to the visits of the 
‘notables,’ as they are classified facetiously, to whom 
similar letters have been sent. Many visitors, too, 
who were not particularly promising prospects at the 
time, afterwards started in business or opened branches 
in the vicinity of San Francisco. And of course 
visitors who decide to locate in San Francisco are 
followed up further by the New Business department. 
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A New Service for Banks 


Fr=« A SUCCESSFUL IDEA which we have 








used for six years, we have evolved a new 
service for banks. 


IT FILLS THE “NEED OF THE HOUR” and will 


prove even more effective “after the war.” 


IT IS A COMBINATION of advertising, general 
publicity, business propaganda, prestige building 
and good-will contact. It will supplement your pres- 
ent advertising policy and plans—and without 
interference. Only one bank in a city or town can 
be served. 


EXPLANATION AND SERVICE arrangement 
mailed upon request. Please indicate approximate 


number of present commercial accounts for our 
guidance. 


H. B. CRADDICK 


(and corps of assistants) 


Adv. Mngr. for 454 banks 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











ADVERTISING 


at ne Binders 


STRUCTURALLY SOUND Gin ining, 
Simplicity - Speed end Economy 





MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 


HIGHEST ENDORSEMENTS OF 
USERS SENT ON REQUEST 
Wtite fo 2 foi wr Descriptive Literature. 


WILSON-JONES LOOSE LEAF Co, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Our Products Sold Throughout The World 
By Dealers in 


BANK SUPPLIES 
AND STATIONERY 


SECTION 
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A Complete Publicity Campaign 


(Continued from page 22) 

“Breaking Ties that were Fetters’ (Italy and Spain) ; 
“Mariners and Merchants of the North” (Norway 
and Sweden); “A Record that is a Promise”’ 
(Canada); “The Advantage of Opportunity” 
(Japan) ; “The Awakening of a Continent” (Australia) ; 
‘Planning Economic Supremacy” (Germany); “The 
Life Blood of Industry’’ (Germany); “Financial and 
Business Conditions in the United States; “‘Invest- 
ment Recommendations; “How to Figure Interest 
Returns on Securities;’ “Acceptances; *Amortiza- 
tion; ‘Safekeeping of Securities;" “Trading with the 
Enemy; “Federal Capital Stock Tax; ‘The War 
Tax Law;” “War Excess Profits Tax Law;” ““Com- 
bination in Ex- 








port Trade 
Under the Webb 
Law; “War 
Finance Cor- 
poration Act;” 
“The Federal 
Control of Rail- 
roads; “Digest 
of the Bills of 
Lading Act, in 


LIBERTY BONDS 


THE FARMERS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 
20 WILLIAM STREET 475 FIFTH AVENUE 

















Force January 








> «6 3 7, ‘a Fig. 9. “The same here 


“United States Shipping Act; * 
Law and Regulations” (United States Inheritance 
Tax); “Income Tax Law of the United States 
Affecting Non-Resident Aliens;” “Income Tax 
Record Book; “Digest of the Federal Reserve 
Act;" “Guaranty Trust Company of New York: 
Reasons for Entering The Federal Reserve System;” 
“New York State Franchise Tax Law;” “‘Invest- 
ment Tax Law and Mortgage Tax Law of the State 
of New York;* “Bonds Exempt or Exemptible;” 
“Banking Service for Foreign Trade;’ ““War-Time 
Service ‘Over There’;” “From Dollars to Francs;” 
“Capital Issues Committee Rules and Regulations;” 
“Federal Tax on Undistributed Net Income of 
Corporations;" “France and America;* ““Cuba—Its 
Commercial and Industrial Possibilities.” 


HAT laconic idea of the Farmers Loan & Trust 

Company (Fig. 9) amidst the more flamboyant 
Liberty Loan advertisements of other New York banks 
reminds me of the story of a quiet storekeeper who 
had a store next to a noisier fellow who used to get 
out in front and advertise his bargains in a loud voice. 
When he got through, the other merchant would say 
to the collected crowd, “The same here.” 

The Merchants & Planters Review is the title of a 
good monthly house organ issued by the Merchants 
& Planters Bank of Pine Bluff, Ark. It is strictly a 
local publication and is a community booster as 
well as a bank booster. 
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Henry Jones — His Liberty Bond 


By E. E. MORRISON 


Fidelity Trust Company, Houston, Tex. 


ENRY JONES was a thrifty man—he had to be to 
support a wife and twochildren on his wages as an 
electrician’s helper. When Uncle Sam sent the S. O. S. 
call throughout the land, and called on Henry Jones 
and his kind to do their bit by buying Liberty bonds, 
it made Henry think. He was patriotic and wanted to 
help his country, but he loved his wife and children 
and it was obvious that his duty lay at home. His 
younger brother joined the army and Henry, anxious 
to do his bit, decided to take the $50 he had behind the 
clock on the mantel and buy a Liberty bond with it. 
Of course, that money had been carefully hoarded 
against the proverbial rainy day, but so far they had 
managed without it, and didn’t everything he read say 
that the bonds were as good as money? If he could 
help his country this way he would do it, and he did. 
Three months later the rainy day came to Henry 
Jones. His wife and baby both took sick and doctor 
and medicine bills piled up at an alarming rate. There 
appeared to be only one way out and that was to turn 
his Liberty bond into cash. Now Henry, like thousands 
of others, received his pay in cash and paid his debts 
with cash; he was never bothered with a bank account, 
and, in fact, was lost and afraid whenever he entered 
one of those imposing institutions known as banks. 
However, it had not been much trouble to buy his 
bond (he had taken a friend with him on that 
occasion), so he decided to take it back. 

This time, however, his reception was different. 
The teller at the Liberty bond window had instructions 
that in case of real need, a purchaser of a Liberty 
bond wanting his money back, should be referred to 
the cashier. That morning the teller’s breakfast had 
not agreed with him, and when Henry Jones pushed a 
bond at him and stammered something about wanting 
to cash in on this, he was told that the bank did not 
buy back bonds. Argument seemed to be useless, a 
crowd was surging behind him, and, out of his element, 
Henry gave up and left. 

Angry and discouraged, but feeling the necessity of 
securing cash for his bond, Henry tried another bank, 
but with no better success. No one suggested a 
broker to him, and if they had, it would probably have 
made no difference, for Henry was more afraid of a 
broker than he was a banker, and surely the logical 
place to sell his bond was where he had bought it. 
In distress he stopped at a bar and bought a drink. 
Then an idea came to him. Perhaps the barkeeper 
would buy his bond. After a little dickering the 


transaction was completed and Henry walked out 
minus the bond but with $45 in his pocket. 

The doctor's bill was paid and the medicine bill was 
paid, but Henry Jones believed he had learned a 
lesson. Instead of receiving an income from money he 
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‘“‘We Are Doing In One Hour Work 
Which Used To Take Ten Hours’’ 


Hand, feot lever or motor 

mode!s for speedily print- 

ing typewritten names, 

addresses and standard 
data on 


Says the SILVER CREEK NATIONAL 
Bank, Silver Creek, New York. 


Hundreds of other banks throughout 
the country are getting the same good 
results with the Addressograph. 


Find out what it will do on your work 


Statements, Letters 
to Fill In, Dividend 
Notice Sheets, En- 


velopes, Circulars, . 
Interest Slips, Daily before you buy. Our representative 
Advices, Trial will call with a $60 Ribbon Print Hand 


Balance Sheets, 


Addressograph—demonstrate it at 
Stockholder’s Lists 


your desk or leave it for 
FREE TRIAL 


with fifty metal address plates embossed 
with typewriter-style type—made from 
‘your lists. Give it a thorough trial and 
decide on results, whether you prefer 
to keep it or return it at our expense. 





Just Mail the Coupon 


Alddressog 


TFRACE MARK 






Prompt service furnished at these cities—or you can make 
address plates in your own office if preferred 


Albany, Allentown, Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Butte, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Dayton, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Duluth, 
El Paso, Grand Rapids, Hartford, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Montreal, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Omaha, 
Oklahoma City, Ottawa, Ont., Peoria, Philadelphia, Phoenix, Pittsburgh, Reno, 
Sacramento, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Antonio, San Franciso, Seattle, 
Shreveport, Spokane, Syracuse, Toledo, Toronto, Washington, Wichita, Williams- 


port, Winnipeg, Man. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY (908), Chicago 
(Mail to nearest office—or phone for representative if list above names your city) 


Without cost or obligation, please give us: 
© Facts about Trial Offer ©) Demonstration in our Office 
We use forms checked below 


Firm 
Official a 
Address 


No. of names on list 


O Filling in Letters O Statements 
O Dividend Notice Sheets 0 Daily 
O Trial Balance Sheets Advices 











© Interest Slips 
1 Envelopes, Circulars 
0 Stockholder’s Lists 
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DESK 


EMERALITE camp 


Don’t jeopardize your eyesight—place an 
Emeralite on your desk now. Means vision- 
comfort in future years. Emerald green glass shade 
rests the eyes naturally, while a clear even light is 
spread over your work. Lends distinction to office, or 
home. Style shown, No. 8734-B is $12.00 complete. 





Write for booklet illustrating 30 styles. Ask 


about special Emeralite for adding machines. 
H. G. McFaddin & Co. 
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had lent the government, it had cost him a cool $5 to 
lend Uncle Sam $50 for three months. He was 
patriotic, and but for his wife and children would have 
followed his brother into the army, but now when the 
cost of living had risen unreasonably, entirely out of 
proportion to his increase in wages, his duty was 
clearly to stay at home and provide for his family. 
He decided that for the protection of his wife and 
children his money was safer on the mantel behind the 
clock than it was in a government bond. 

Could you blame Henry Jones? From his experience 
his logic and reasoning was sound. His cousin told me 
this story when I tried to sell him a Liberty bond. 
‘Oh, yes, he said, “‘1 have something more than $100 
in cash now, but no Liberty bonds for me.” How 
many other cousins and friends of Henry Jones do you 
suppose heard this? How many potential bond 
buyers were lost to Uncle Sam? 

In some cities and towns this might not have 
occurred, for plans were no doubt carefully made to 
take care of such situations. For instance, the follow- 
ing advertisement appeared in the Houston papers not 
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long ago, signed by all the banks of the Clearing House, 
and further publicity was given in the columns of the 
newspapers: 

STATEMENT TO THE PUBLIC 

“The undersigned banks, members of the Houston 
Clearing House Association, in order to encourage 
popular subscription to the Second Liberty Loan 
bonds, hereby give notice to the public that any 
person who subscribes and pays for Liberty bonds not 
toexceed $200.00 in amount, shall have the right, if they 
so desire, to have said bonds redeemed at the counter 
of the bank through which they were purchased, at 
any time, between January Ist, 1918, and May ist, 
1918, at the rate of par, without accrued interest. 

“It is obvious that the above plan is offered in the 
interest of and for the encouragement of the small 
subscriber. It offers adequate assurance to the small 
subscriber that in case of necessity his bond can be 
readily converted into cash. 

“It is hoped that this action of the Houston banks will 
offer substantial encouragement to a large number of 
people to have a part in supplying the needs of the gov- 
ernment inconnection with the prosecution of the war.” 

In the cities brokers have been particularly active 
in purchasing Liberty bonds “at the market."” Why 
cannot the bankers, knowing each day what price they 
can obtain in the open market, advise their patrons 
and the public of their willingness to buy back these 
bonds (amount limited) at the market price? In cities 
and towns where there are no brokers, this would 
seem to be especially necessary, for the bankers could 
easily arrange to receive daily or weekly quotations 
that would enable them to handle these small bonds 
at no loss to themselves. 

When a man approaches a banker with the state- 
ment that he must sell his Liberty bond, it would 
certainly be a big saving of time and trouble if the 
banker would say, “Yes, we will be glad to buy it 
from you. Today we can pay you $49.50 for your 
$50 bond,” rather than explain that the bank is not 
buying the bonds back and that the customer should 
look up a broker. If for no other reasons, the saving in 
the banker's time, and the making of friends instead 


of creating distrust and dissatisfaction, would be 
worth the trouble. 





Lives of Financiers Remind Us— 


(Continued from page 16) 

together with banking knowledge, will prove invaluable 
assets to the man who aspires to reach the top in the 
banking profession. Combined with an ability to 
overcome disappointments, -a willingness to work hard 
and work late, a keen insight into human nature, 
and, withal, a personality that makes friends, these 
qualities will inevitably bring success to the young 
bank man, just as like qualities, otherwise directed, 
will inevitably bring success to any man anywhere 
else in this great universe. 
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Napoleon Was Right 


(Continued from page 18) 


well) ; theater programs (when hubby's sox need darn- 
ing);the single purchase of staple commodities (when 
bulk buying would have decreased cost)! The only 
limit lies in the limitations of one’s imagination and 
the danger of stepping on the local merchant's toes. 
Even here a constructive application would frustrate 
criticism. 

Now patient reader, if you have traveled thus far, 
the rest | promise will be short and very mellifluent. 
It concerns Today—The When to Save. 

You can either dish up the same old stuff—and 
maybe Mr. Magnum will never know the difference. 
You can resurrect the cob-webby signs ‘‘Start Saving 
Today, and “Interest Starts Right Now,’’—or you 
can make today seem very fleeting, here for only a 
brief twenty-four hours, a mysterious stranger who 
departs each night as pa shoos the kitty out and pro- 
ceeds to wind his baby ben. 

Picture to yourself a display like the one I ran across 
last week: Three clocks, the first bearing the date 
of yesterday, torn from an office calendar—*‘Yes- 
terday is Gone, Forget It." The next bore the date 
of tomorrow — Tomorrow Never Comes.” And in 
the center appeared the sign, ‘Today's Here; Use It.”’ 

It suffers somewhat in the telling. But the pic- 
ture carried a story which compelled people to 
think. 

Now I'll let you into a little secret. I've started 
something that I had no earthly intention of finishing. 
Each of these things has a thousand applications— 
and therein lies their perennial charm. But as Boney 
sagely remarked, “The world is governed by its im- 
agination, and the sweet job before you is to tap 
your imagination in appealing to that of the multitude. 





Old Age Pensions and the Bank 


(Continued from page 7) 
savings may at any time be wiped out by a single 
bad investment or prolonged illness. 

The whole system is necessarily complicated by 
including insurance benefits. Where these are con- 
templated, a medical examination should be required, 
as it isin all the Canadian banks. And of all methods 
so far adopted to cover the problem of employee's 
families, in my own opinion, the most practicable is 
that adopted by the National Bank of Commerce 
of New York in its purchase of “group insurance.” 
Most banking institutions give Christmas bonuses, 
of which a part might be diverted each year to this 
purpose. Finally, it is advisable, in the present 
undeveloped state of pension methods, to specify 
that the pension system adopted cannot be regarded 
as a contract, and may at any time be subject to 
complete or partial revocation. 
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THOWIEAN OED GHAR 


| AcTUAL NECEsSITY, as well as 
@ economy, demands that every | 
item of your office equipment 

should help to keep up a high standard | 
of efficiency these days. Made and sold 
for the one specific purpose of machine | 
bookkeeping, TypocounT LINEN LEDGER 
paper represents service, satisfaction and 


economy. 
| @ combined with remarkable wear- 
| ing qualities in Typocount. Its 
| tough fibre keeps the sheet firm and stiff, 
while the soft buff color conceals the soil 
of long use and is restful to the eyes. 
Its especially finished surface insures 
clean, sharp impressions from type. 


A Very MODERATE PRICE is | 


| A trial in your own Accounting 
| Department will prove the value 
of TYPOCOUNT. Permit us to 
send you gencrous try-sheets 

for machine tests 


_ Byron Weston Company 


Dalton, Massachusetts 
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IGURES are the language of banking—of all 
business, in fact, but particularly of banking; for 
banks are the clearing house of all business. 
The story of a bank's dealings with every cus- 
tomer, the record of every transaction, the analysis 
of managerial efficiency, the gains or losses of each 
department and of the institution as a whole—in 
short the entire history of the bank—is told in figures. 


The modern bank is primarily a money-handling 
concern: it barters in dollars as a store barters in 
merchandise. But the efficiency of its operation, 
the measure of public trust in it, depends entirely 
on the expression and interpretation of money 
transactions in terms of figures. 

Sheet after sheet of figures must be dealt with 
daily, endless calculations made, countless entries 
posted and proved, elusive balances obtained. And 
all this must be done quickly and accurately. 

A mistake in a bank’s figures, however small, is 








SECTION 30 
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serious; the cost of delays, in dollars, is large; 
repeated errors in the aggregate, shake public 
confidence. The bank, as custodian of the people’s 
wealth, must throw a net-work of safeguards around 
its figure records—check-backs, proofs, proofs of 


proofs, balances and more balances. 


Picture this maze of daily figures handled by 
mental calculation, with pen and ink. It would call 
for an army of clerks, and added working space for 
which present quarters could not begin to provide. 
Picture too, the increased cost of vital records, and 
the sheer loss of operating efficiency as compared 
with conditions of today. 


Bankers have repeatedly assured us that, without 
the extensive application of machine methods, it 
would be practically impossible to conduct with any 
degree of efficiency the manifold activities of a 
modern bank. 


PRICED AS 
LOW AS £125 
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HE Burroughs Adding Machine was the inven- 

tion of a bank clerk— William Seward Burroughs 

—who saw the waste of time and labor involved 
in loading human hands and brains with work that 
machinery could do better and more quickly. 

The first machine simply added and listed figures, 
but so sound was the principle of labor saving and 
accuracy behind it that the idea has expanded 
into the present line of Burroughs models. 

Today there is scarcely a bank in America that 
does not own one or more Burroughs Machines. 
Today there is a Burroughs Machine specially 
adapted to every kind of figure operation in banking. 

The principle which, years ago, was found true 
for straight addition, has held true for posting 
ledgers, making statements, writing transit letters, 
computing interest, figuring average balances, and 
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handling an enormous load of miscellaneous work. 

The time saved every day by the use of Burroughs 
Machines in banks cannot be accurately estimated. 
Certainly it totals thousands of hours. Machine 
bookkeeping has made it possible for women to do 
the work of valuable men, for clerks to do more 
work in less time, for the bank to obtain checks 
and safeguards otherwise impossible. 

Figures are the language of banking; Burroughs 
Machines are the means of translating that language 
into information that guides and controls bank 
management. Burroughs Adding, Calculating and 
Bookkeeping Machines have thus earned for them- 
selves an important place in assembling and record- 
ing those figures—in the writing of banking history. 

If there are ways not yet employed in which 
Burroughs equipment will help to handle the figures 
in your bank, a Burroughs salesman will be glad to 
tell you about them. 


PRICED AS 
LOW AS £125 
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A Burroughs 
for every need 


In the standardized line of 
Burroughs Machines there is one 
that will fit your needs, whether 
your bank is larger or smaller 
than this California bank. A 
representative from the nearest 
of the 201 offices maintained 
by the BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY in the 
United States and Canada will 
be pleased to show you how 
your accounting problems may 
be solved by the application of 
Burroughs mechanical book- 
keeping methods. 








FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS - SAVE VALUABLE TIME 


Whats 


Our prompt answer to this familiar request 


makes a strong appeal to busy depositors 


By D. BILLINGS 
Cashier, First National Bank, McFarland, California 


customers like to feel that their business is appreciated. 
hey expect prompt attention to their requests, no 
matter how usy we are. 
When a business man, or farmer, or any other depositor wants 
to know his balance, we can tell him in a few seconds. We 
don t have to hem and haw about how busy Wwe are, we don't 
ask him to wait until we figure up the balance, or to leave his 
pass book for a few days. 


No Bother for Either of Us 


Our bookkeeper simply picks this depositor 's statement out of 
the file, drops it into the Burroughs Bookkeepin Machine, and 
copies the balance before he tears off our part of the statement. 
Then he drops a fresh statement into the machine, prints the 
balance so that it is ready to replace the old statement, and 
hands the customer a detailed record of checks, deposits and the 
latest balance. 

All this is a matter of a few seconds. This is a real service 
that our customers appreciate. It is very little trouble for us 
and no delay for the depositor. 


Ie OUR BANK, as in every bank I have known, 


Saves Time for Busy Men 


Many of our customers are ranchers who have little time to waste when 
they come to town. In the old pen and ink and Boston ledger days they 
used to have to line up and wait to have their books balanced, or leave them 
until their next trip to town. If they wanted to know their balance right 
away, we had to drop everything, usually at the busiest time of the month, 
to balance the pass book. And as every banker knows it would just be our 
luck to find that particular book out of balance. 

If the pass book was left, that meant trouble, too, because there were many 
others and we would have to work overtime to get them all balanced. It 
was the same story with our city depositors. 


Service the Big Feature 


We use our Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine for posting letters as well as 
statements, and thoroughly appreciate the neatness and accuracy of its work. 
But the big feature, from our viewpoint, is the improvement it has made 
possible in our service to customers. Satisfied customers mean bigger 
business for the bank. Our Burroughs is one of the most valuable assets we have. 
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The L. B. Card ledger 
in working position— 






















The get-at-ableness of the Library Bureau Card ledger for machine 
posting is self-evident—even in a half-tone photograph. 


Note the perfect V- shaped opening—the cards automatically remain- 
ing cut until the next account is sought. 


Above all, note how the cards stand on end—erect and business- 
like—with just enough stiffness to permit easy fingering. Just handle 
a few yourself—get the feel of them—and you'll realize instantly 
where the L. B. Card ledger gets its speed. 


Write for booklets—especially # 12677 and # 7318—giving the com- 
plete story of the way the L. B. Card ledger is helping posting machines 
to attain their greatest usefulness in banks and commercial houses. 


Write for sample cards and literature 


Card and filing 





Filing cabinets 


systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
. . e 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
. . 

43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric bldg. New Orleans, 512 Camp street Toledo, 620 Spitzer bldg. 
Atlanta, 124-126 Hurt bldg. Des Moines, 619 Hubbell bldg. Newark, N. X 31 Clinton street Washington, 743 15th street, N. W. 
Baltimore, 14 Light street Detroit, 400 Majestic bldg. Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bldg. Worcester, 716 State Mutual bidg. 
Birmingham, 1724 Jefferson County Fall River, 29 Bedford street Providence, 79 Westminster street Distributors 

Hartford, 78 Pearl street Richmond, 1219 Mutual bldg. San Francisco, F. W. Wentworth & 

Bridgeport,311CitySavingsBankbldg. Houston, 708 Main street St. Louis, 223 Boatmen’s Bank bldg. Co., 539 Market street 
Buffalo, 508 Marine Nat. Bank bidg. Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank bldg. St. Paul, 116 Endicott arcade Los Angeles, McKee & Hughes, 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Kansas City, 215 Ozark bidg. Scranton, 408 Connell bidg. 440 Pacific Electric bldg. 
Coes, St Columbus Savings and Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block Springfield, Mass., Whitney bldg. 





Dallas, Parker Bros. 503-504 Insurance 
Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, South Syracuse, 405 Dillaye bldg. bldg. 
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With upright guide tips on 

indexes in lower file drawers, 

clerk must crouch down and 

shove all the guide cards and 

Papers back to read the ine 
xes. 


With Baker-Vawter Ang/e- 
Tip Guides, indexes are al- 
ways readable from above. 
The eye locates the desired 
index instantly. There's 
no crouching to shove 
back contents of the 

lower drawer. 





Ordinary metal tip guides 
have only a narrow edge- 
hold on the guide card. 
Soon the cardboard cracks 
and the tips break off 
rendering the indexes use- 
less. The bulging eyelets 
are often im ect and 
eatch on folders, tearing 
them. 


Tips on Bakér-Vawter 
Metal Tip Guide Cards are 
arigid but thin sheet metal, 
nickeled against rust, at- 
tached without bulging 
evetess _ 2 a 
smoothest, s' st m 
tipped guides available. 


























UIT Your SHOVING! 


Read notations beside the pictures. 


Ask your file clerks to tell of the 


delays, added work and wastes caused by “shoving” ordinary guide cards 


back and forth many times daily to read indexes. 


page. A 
ing indexes—if you ll supply 


Then show them this 


They'll say they can work faster—and save money by not ruin- 


BAKER-VAWTER 


METAL TIP GUIDE CARDS 


The deep 2-inch hold on both sides 
of the guide-card prevents metal 
tip cracking or breaking off. 

Sizes for files of all kinds. Three 
weights of strongest pressboard, 
gray or colored. 

Labels (white and colors) are pro- 
vided in blank perforated strips or 
printed for any kind of an index. 
Large enough for two typewritten 
lines of 17 letters each. 


Angle-Tips for lower drawers. Up- 
right Tips for top drawers. 

Send coupon for complimentary 
samples. Address nearest factory: 


Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


HaKer-VaAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers 


LOOSE LEAF AND STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


Sales Offices in 47 Cities 
Consult Phone Book Salesmen Everywhere 
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Labels are easily 
changed. Result— 
Flexibility. 
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